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When we first happened upon Dumbo Feather on a newsstand, we knew that we had 
encountered something quite special. (Sometimes you just know.) Not long after this we 
bumped into Dumbo Feather Publisher Kate Bezar at an industry event. We got talking 
with Kate, compared points of view, and decided that it would be fun (and somewhat 
appropriate) for REMO & Dumbo Feather to do some things together. 
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in White, Black & Colours (short sleeves). Order Dumbo Feather T Shirts from the online 
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They actually live to be happy They live to live 


I really wondered if it was my ego speaking to go forth and not my intuition” Steven Blaess Issue 3 


-Once you are committed to something, and really committed, things materialize magically to support you in that journey’' Justin Ahuhums, ls«u- _> 

“From the first moment we exchanged product for money, it was about the intelligence of the individual” Suzanne Santos, Issue 3 

I was really just trying to create a lifestyle around my passions Rachel Bench in] Issue 4 


w 


There is no shortage of good ideas” Tim Pethick Issue 1 

felt I had a duty as a citizen of Australia, and indeed of the world, to do my bit Kirsiv Sword Gusmao, Issue I 


You very much create your own reality, and in .ha, there', this incredible sense of empowerment Jaci Urn 3 



Letters @ dumbofeather.com 


Thanks also to those of you who have 
posted messages on the 'leaveyour 
mark 9 page of www.dumbofeather.com 
for all the world to see... 

From: Donna 
Re: Thank you... 

For your reminder of why we keep 
doing die things we do and what is die 
underlying purpose. A friend of mine sent 
me an email asking me to view this website 
www.urbanhQnie.CQm.au. What a wonderful 
resource for women. However, it was 
your story/cause that stopped me to look 
hardier, lift me and to feel again. Finding 
diat extension of yourself‘that passion’ as 
you say - that it’s not about work - its about 
die passion and your dreams! As kids we 
all had dreams of what we would be; once 
an adult. You forget .....I can’t remember 
what I ever dreamed about as a child and 
what my future and ultimate dream is meant 
to be? Being a voung mother of two and 
starting a business of my own, just getting 
through each day is a challenge with good 
and of course the bad but defining diat 
purpose equates to financial reward and 
not enough hours or energy for anything 
else. But diere has to be more, and I know' 
diere is. Finding it and allowing it set my 
heart on fire, just like when you find a new 
love - it almost sickens you because it speeds 
up time when vou want time to slow down. 

I hope to start remembering to dream again 
through vour magazine. I wish you all the 
success and I will most definitely watch out 
for this months current issue. 

Warm wishes 


From: Libby 

Re: Dumbo feather — Issues 1 & 2 
Hello! Firstly, may I take this opportunity 
to congratulate vou on what I can only 
describe as a breath of fresh air. Finally, 
something to read that has a brilliant design 
perspective, excellent interviews and isn’t 
filled to the nostril hairs with advertisements 
and the like. I’m hoping you can help me. I 
failed to find out about vou and missed out 
on purchasing die first two issues and was 
wondering how I could go about obtaining 
them. No expense spared. Happy to travel. 

[Ifyou too would like pmious issues of Dumbo 
feather, please use the form at the back of this issue] 

From: Lisa 
Re: Thanks again 

Hi Kate, Just wanted to say thanks again for 
your fabulous mook! Trying not to devour 
my current issue too quickly, but find it so 
hard to resist. I cried this morning reading 
Rachel’s story [Issue 4] as it’s so heartening 
to know” there are people out there trying to 
make a difference. I’m also trving my best 
with recently opening an art gallery and gift 
shop devoted to sustainable, accountable, 
remarkable items. I w ant people to think 
about what they buy and what’s gone into 
the manufacturing process. Baby steps tho 
and I hope I can make more of an impact 
in die future. Reading odiers experiences 
only inspires me and helps me to feel not 
so alone in die struggle to encourage people 
to think. Please just keep doing what you’re 
doing as it is simply fantastic. 

Good on vou! 


From: Berrv 
Re: Dumbo featiier Fan 
Dear Kate, My assistant passed on your 
correspondence after I asked to subscribe 
to vour magazine. I had to tell you myself 
how special vour publication is. With die 
overload of information and ‘way too cool’ 
magazines and articles out diere, it’s near 
impossible to find something of such high 
quality as Dumbo Featiier. My boyfriend and 
I love it so much we *ooh and alih’ over your 
paper, printing, the matt texture, die deep 
colour, die fabulous articles and die unique 
layout. Quite a few of my friends have been 
featured in your articles and it’s so inspiring 
to see a publisher widi a great eye and a nose 
for what’s truly creative. Makes you feel like 
our part of die world is buzzing and frill of 
life. Just wanted to say congratulations 

From: Geordie 
Re: Inspired bv dumbo feather 
Hi, Today I picked up dumbo featiier in a 
cafe by chance and stalled reading the 
story about Dean Manning. It was absolutely 
inspirational, and just what I needed to hear. 
I’d just been to an interview” for a job diat 
didnt reallv suit me and was thinking Fd 
take it out of desperation, but reading diat 
story changed my mind. Somehow' it was 
so relevent to me and really spoke to me 
about following my dreams, no matter how 
povertv stricken I am! How' did you come 
up with diis awesome idea? 

Ps. I ended up going to the cafe and asking 
diem to donate me diat copy of dumbo 
featiier, and tiiey did. I read the rest and was 
even more inspired! 















“I COULD TH NK OF MANY BETT ER THINGS THAT I 
COULD BE DOING WITH MY TIME THAN SITTING IN A 
FREEZING TENT FOR MONTHS ON END” 
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Where to start with David de Rothschild? With the organic farm he's developing as an education centre, the children's hooks 
he's writing, the naturopathy, the fact that he traversed the Antarctic in record time last year, or that he's planning on doing 
the same across the Arctic next year? There's one consistent motivation to everything David does and that is to create change 
through education, and to educate by igniting people's imaginations. 

When you go [on one of these adventures], you get a real window back into your world. I think we're constantly 
surrounded by stimulants all over the place, big cities, computers, mobile phones and the buzz they all give off. We are 
then bombarded all day long with small bits of information from everywhere, and you've got to think about all those 
things, and for me, that blocks up your mind - "I haven't paid a bill", or "I haven't done that, and I ought to ring this 
person, do whatever", and all those little things actually take up a lot of time. So when you go to a place where you have 
a goal, A to Z, every day, those things start to clear off, it's like peeling an onion. It then gives you this amazing window 
where you have an opportunity to look back into your own world and you start to really analyse certain things as if you're 
looking at it from someone else's point of view. It's quite surreal at first. Then you come back, and slowly you start to 
get bombarded with all the small things again. You can see that for a while, and you deflect it, but before long you're all 
clogged up. I definitely became quite cynical when I got back after Antarctica. You look at things like cars and you think, 
it's a metal box and all it does is drive around and pump out loads of crap into the air, so why is there so much status 
attached to something like a car? And what makes that bit of metal so much better because it's got a slightly different 
shaped boot ... But if you do become cynical, where do you stop? So you just push that to one side, and get on with 
things and actually really, the first thing you want to do when you get back anyway is kind of absorb it all again; go to 
a live music bar, drink a cold beer, eat a nice pizza. 

A good opportunity to use that kind of change in perspective to look at what you're doing and why you're doing it. 

Yeah, definitely. It took me by surprise at first. Your brain has this way of sorting that out for you. It goes through 
this amazing period where it just flicks through all your memories and thoughts, tick-tick-tick, and you're, like, "This is 
really mad, where is this all coming from and where's it going?", and soon you realise that the thoughts that you can 
hold onto more are the thoughts that really mean something to you. The thoughts that just come in and disappear don't 
really mean a thing. I can only describe it like in a movie when someone's shot drowning, or they're just about to die, or 
whatever, and they have all these past images. Well, that's what happens when you're there. It kind of puts it in order 
for you without you realising it. It's sort of interesting, it's really odd. 

I bet. So when you say "after Antarctica" you're talking about the trip last year? 

Yeah. That was my first big trip, very big. I was part of a four-man team, and the plan was to traverse the continent of 
Antarctica using skis and power kites. We set off from the bottom of the Axel Heiberg Glacier on the Ross Ice Shelf, which 
was a real buzz, because the last person to ascend Axel Heiberg was Amundsen in 1911. Once up the glacier and on the 
plateau our goal was to get up to the South Pole. So basically if you look at a map it means going from the New Zealand 
side, up to the South Pole, and then traversing from the middle of Antarctica all the way across to the Chilean side, a 
place called Hercules inlet, which is over near where the big tail of ice is. Antarctica is the seventh continent, the fifth 
largest continent in the world, about 1.7 times the size of America. A lot of people just think of it as ice, but compared 
to the Arctic, which is a frozen ocean, they're completely different. One's a land mass, which has mountain ranges and 
lots of varied geographical formations, and the other is a frozen body of water, an ocean, constantly moving, melting 
and re-forming. 

And how long did it take you to traverse it? 

It took us 57 days. We were in Antarctica for 71 days in total, which is a long time! What really worked for me was having 
two different sides to the expedition, which will be the case in the Arctic in 2006 too. The first part of the traverse was 
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*Daydream Believer »«-J, 


I don’t 
daydream 

much anymore. I only realised 
this today at the train station. Maybe 
because for once I didn’t have a book to keep 
my mind busy. I used to daydream all the time, 
especially during class. I’ve finished school, and at 
present, I don’t have the weighty considerations of university 
study on my shoulders and therefore strangely enough, less opportunity 
to daydream. At school, I used to place my head on the desk and let my 
mind wander off. Amazingly, also getting away with nodding off into sleep 
^ and dreams. I don’t know why my teachers allowed this. Perhaps they felt 
sony for me. Maybe they didn’t notice that I was drooling onto my clesk,^ 

my spit pooling behind my carefully positioned knuckle. Maybe_ 

they just simply 
didn’t care. Daydreams, 
partaken in moderation, are a good 
and healthy thing to do. They keep hope and dreams alive and 
give birth to new ones in the process. I think the school environment 1 
was highly conducive to the conditions needed for my daydreams. 1 
School in the simplest, most basic and necessary way, provides security. 1 
It’s tiie kind of security you never again have in your life. It’s one of those! 
things that you don’t realise how precious and awesome it is until you j 
don’t have it anymore and you realise you’re going to spend tiie rest of your life trying 
to get some semblance of that impossible back School is somewhere you just have to be, everyday, 
without question. Your friends, most of whom you incidentally met there, must be present at school too. 

Calls of nature like food and toilet breaks are determined for you by an electronic bell. Even interaction with other 
hormone-crazed mammals is governed for you by that incessantly irritating noise. Everything is measured out in periods. 

Due to this ‘security’, this stability of routine, one’s brain is freed to do other tilings. \bu can either focus on tiie droning 
monotony of the class at hand; tiie recess or lunch approaching; or shift your focus from reality and let your mind wander. 
Like I said, daydreaming is good in moderation as is anything. Adults don’t daydream enough, if at all. Brood, ponder, meditate, 
think, plan, agonise - all of the above and more. To brood is to worry. Daydreaming isn’t about worrying, it’s about letting it all go. 
To ponder is to think upon weighty matters; even the word is a heavy one. Meditation requires stillness of tiie mind, a focusing on j 
nothingness — different to the mental state to be in for wild or frivolous or crazy imaginings. Planning requires logic and organisation j 
- not exactly in tune with the flights of fancy that daydreaming can take one on. And we wonder why adults can be so crazy. It’s because i 
somewhere along the way, daydreaming is a skill lost; just like somewhere down t he line we all lose tiie skill of believing in the tooth i 
faixy or Santa Claus, or the monster in the closet. (Well maybe not that last one, because I still can’t sleep with my wardrobe 
open). And I say skill because that’s what believing in something is. Believing is a skill to be acquired, a thing to be learned, 
improved upon. It’s also something that’s possible to lose, and can be prone to rust with lack of use. Beliefs begin 
as random thoughts. Some of the best and purest thoughts come from daydreaming - the results of our 
wants, needs, desires and ambitions floating into a sort of weirdly cohesive form. 

I don’t daydream much anymore. 


the man-hauling - the hard slog - and the second part was the kiting: the really fun bit! The winds emanate out of the 
South Pole across the continent, which means when we were walking towards the South Pole, on skis, we'd have the wind 
in our faces all day long, and then once we reached the South Pole it was at our back, which was a massive relief. Once 
we put these huge power-kites up, we'd go from busting our arse all day long and making only 12 nautical miles a day to 
suddenly making up to 40, 50, 60 miles a day. What was really funny, was on the first stage of the journey all we'd dream 
about was dropping any weight we could, every extra pound counts but then when we were kiting, everyone was offering 
to take weight for each other. I guess it was a way of keeping yourself on the ground rather than airborne. When you first 
set out you keep thinking 1,850 kilometres, 1,850 kilometres, it's not possible! It's then you realise that when you set 
off, you have take every day as it comes. In fact, you have to take every hour as it comes, you have to break everything 
down, because if you start thinking about going from A to Z all in one go, it becomes too much. You have to think about, 
getting from A, to B, to C and so on. It's the only way 1,850 kilometres becomes manageable, it was a fair old way. 

Df Is that the first time anyone's kite-surfed it back? 

David No. There are other people who've kite-surfed back from the South Pole before. To put it into perspective, there's only 
14 people - ten before us - who've ever traversed Antarctica. 

More people have stood 
on the surface of the moon. 

But it's a funny thing, because how do you slice the cake? 
Everyone leaves from different areas of Antarctica, and some traverses are slightly longer, and some slightly shorter. If I 
was looking to fluff my ego I could claim that we were the fastest team that's ever traversed Antarctica, and the fastest 
team to reach the South Pole. But the reality is we started at a point slightly closer than any of the other traverses, so 
it's like, where's the start and finish line? It's a funny old world. Like most things you think it's a really big world, but 
you soon realise that it's a very small community, and in all small communities there is going to be tall poppy syndrome 
and gossip. Don't get me wrong there's definitely some very inspirational people, there are people that you respect and 
admire and you are always in awe of the expeditions and limits they continue to push. 

Df A lot of big egos, or not? 

David I'd say there's a few, here and there. I guess it's like anything though, isn't it? The real question that needs to be asked 
is what are people's reasons for why they do it. I mean why does anyone in their right mind want to spend three months 
in minus 30? I think there are a lot of people who think about doing it, but they don't think they have the strength to 
do it. To me I think this is where the real exploring comes in - exploring for that strength. Saying that, like in my case, 
I think you always have to be careful what you ask for in life, because sometimes it just might happen. About six or 
seven months before the actual trip, I was thinking to myself that I really wanted to put myself in a position where I 
kind of really tested myself, really outside of the box that we make for ourselves in life. I've done the triathlons, and I've 
done all that extreme stuff. I've jumped out of planes, and I've ridden bulls - you name it I've done it, or am planning 
to do it. So I said to myself, "Well, what's going to be a real test - more a marathon rather than a sprint?" And I was 
thinking, something like the South Pole ... And then I came back from England, and I went out to dinner with a friend 
of mine and she said, "Oh, my brother's off to the South Pole soon." I'm like, "Really?", and she's, "Oh, I don't know, 
but I think they're still looking for a team member because one guy's just dropped out". I went and saw her brother, and 
he's like, "Don't decide now". I spent two or three weeks sort of trying to convince myself not to do it, but I think, when 
an opportunity like that comes up you know, and I knew straightaway I wanted to do it, had to do it. I am definitely a 
great believer that everything happens for a reason. 
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By Jade Richardson 
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Df So why the need to keep pushing yourself and pushing your boundaries? 

Dmid I think with this one it was more just the intrigue of how I would react in terms of putting myself in a situation which 
is completely stressful and outside of my normal comfort zone for a long period of time. Not physically, I guess, I was 
always fairly I could confident physically do it, but it's the mental... It's the unknown of, how do you react, can you 
cope? I think it's kind of interesting that we don't all try and push ourselves, but I guess inherently humans are quite 
lazy. Especially nowadays everything is geared towards easier, quicker, faster, you don't have to put any energy into it, 
and then everyone wonders why everyone's becoming obese, like there is some crazy malfunction happening in society. 
It doesn't take a genius to figure it out, no-one exercises any more. I've always kind of loved being outside and that sort 
of ends up connecting you to the environment whether you realise it or not. Luckily I realised it. Plus, I love the idea of 
pushing myself to a degree, but 

it’s definitely not this kind of eternal 
quest to 'keep pushing, keep pushing I can feel 
just as comfortable in a hammock. 

In my eyes, my motivation, or my focus 

on what I'm doing, is driven by another factor which is far larger than just one person and definitely far larger than just 
me. Some people want to do it because they just want to do it, they can't explain. Some people do it because they want 
to push themselves. Some people do it because they want to conquer something inside themselves or conquer something 
out there, or like a lot of people they want to do it to be the first at something. I think it is fair to say that there is 
possibly a combination of all these factors driving people to undertake these challenges. Personally, if I didn't feel so 
strongly and passionate about the environment, and being part of trying to help create a greater sense of understanding 
about what is actually happening to our earth (see page 16 * Trickle down), I could think of many better things that I 
could be doing with my time than sitting in a freezing tent for months on end. All that said, I really do love it. When I 
first met the guys I was like, "Why, what's the point? What's driving you guys to do this?", and there was kind of a sort 
of pause and then it was just, "Because." I was kind of shocked by that. Once I started looking into it I was amazed 
about the amount of media attention and awareness that it creates and how this grows organically. I then realised that 
this could become a really exciting and fresh platform, and could become the catalyst that starts the process of people 
thinking about the environment. I think this is when the penny dropped and I started to build my core principles for 
Adventure Ecology. The reality is it's now becoming harder to connect with the natural world, in fact I think we're 
constantly becoming more removed from nature, more unaware of the seasons, and more unaware of what's going on 
around us because we now live inside air-conditioned buildings, we eat the same fruit all year around, we buy the same 
flowers, and all those other small things which make us lose track of what season is what. So I've kind of gone, "Right, 
there's an opportunity here to get people excited first and foremost about the expeditions, to bring it to the front of their 
minds". Out of every ten, hopefully one person will go, "I want to find out more about Antarctica and why it is melting", or 
"Why it hasn't rained in the sub-Sahara?", or ask "How come there are violent sand storms in Northern China?" I see this 
as a fantastic opportunity to bring these 'out of sight, out of mind' environments to life. For the majority of people this 
can be the closest they will ever come to experiencing true power of nature and the extreme outdoors. The environmental 
issue as a whole tends to be very hard to explain not just because of the scale and variations of the issues but... it seems 
like globally there's millions of people putting out their opinion on it. You've got one camp on one side who say there's no 
such thing as global warming, and you've got another one on the other side who say there is, and the end of the world is 
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coming, and then another person says we can't do anything about it anyway. The pure fact that it's a complicated message 
to get across to people because of the scale of the issues surrounding climate change, the highlighting of negatives 

by the media and pressure groups, the sense that it's someone else's problem especially as most of the real challenges 
might only begin to fully occur in 30 to 50 years, not to mention the rapid rate of environmental degradation. Even the 
word 'degradation', it's a big, long word, I had to look it up in the dictionary. So what I hope to try and do is not be the 

lecturing type, or the person who says, "Don't drive that car because it's bad, don't you know you're doing this to the 

environment, you just killed five ..." or whatever. Instead I try to create an environment which is fun, approachable and 
exciting, and which gets people's energy going and interests them enough to make their own informed choices. In today's 
spciety ee are over-messaged 24/7, so a lot of messages do get lost, and I would say that when you look at the top of 
the list, ecology is not exactly there. 

Df Do you feel like there's a growing sense of awareness though? 

David Yeah, massively, without a doubt. There's a real quiet revolution going on, which is no longer so quiet. There's a tipping 

point, and I think that there's enough momentum now in a lot of these projects that people are doing to really take off, 
and to really make a difference. 

Df You're currently working on a number of different projects - how do they all fit together? 

David I think everything I do really falls into this whole theme of education, which makes me laugh. I was a nightmare at 

school, always looking out the window and wondering what was outside (see page 14 *Daydream Believer). 


Outside the window has always been far more 
interesting to me than inside. 

At school my brain went all over the place and if 
Ritalin had been available I would have been pumped full of it. I would have been one of those kids who then sits there 
lifeless and stares at the teacher and they go, "Wow, your son's a great learner now". Well, no, he's not, it's just that 
he's pumped full of drugs so he doesn't move. So with all my different projects there's an undertone of education and 
awareness. I decided to set up a not-for-profit foundation called Sculpt the Future and under that falls Hickory Bay, the 
organic farm education program. Adventure Ecology, there's children's books which are educational, and a number of art- 
based and highly visual projects which the foundation is running to create awareness and visually stimulate people. 

Df You're in London at the moment but you pretty much base yourself in Sydney. Is that right? 

David Yeah. I've based myself in Sydney for almost two years. I am always amazed about how much my love for - can I say 
them in the same sentence - Australia and New Zealand keeps growing. I was originally drawn to this part of the world 
by New Zealand about seven years ago now (see page 18 *of Paradise), and I thought, "I love this place, it's amazing, 
it's untapped, it's so clean and green". One of my personal goals, in the not too distant future, is to definitely move 
fulltime to my farm in New Zealand. I would be there now, but there's a lot of projects and people that I'm trying to get 
to help me, and being based in Sydney has made this easier. However saying that. I'm currently homeless because I'm off 
to Greenland next month to train for the North Pole Arctic Traverse next year, and then the rest of the year I'm going to 
be travelling, raising money, getting sponsors and partners to make this whole package work. 

Df Is one of the benefits of being on the other side of the world that you get away from the notoriety of your surname? 

David No, I don't think so. I think it has been the opposite actually. I think it's picked up on more in Australia than it is 
anywhere else, believe it or not. London, New York, any other city, you can blend in very much so, whereas Sydney is 
very small, everyone knows what everyone's doing, it's that over the fence mentality ... The reason I went to Sydney 
was because I had done an advanced degree in Natural Medicine and I wanted to go and specialise, and one of the best 
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records, and more about raising awareness and 
educating people about climate change, and how global 
warming will effect the polar regions and in turn the 
rest of the world. David says, “I am also looking to raise 
the profile of how this is going to effect the 3.5million 
indigenous peoples around and within the Arc tic circle. 

An educational web site (www.topoftheworld.tv) will 
be updated daily from the ice. Scientific research will 
be conducted with the results published via the web 
and print media. Expedition footage, photos and the 
team’s observations will become an interactive DVD for 
educational institutions worldwide, and form the basis 
for a number of documentaries. 

“Hopefully”, David says, “the real exploration will 
occur in pushing the field of education and bringing ail 
these issues to the front of people’s minds.” 

Further information on this expedtion and all David's projects 
can be found at ww’w.sculptthefuture.com 


By Kate Bezar 

In March 2006, an international five-member team will 
depart from Cape Artechesky to ski unsupported to the 
North Pole - a challenging 1,800 kilometre traverse 
only ever undertaken by a handful of people. David w ill 
be a member of that team. If successful, he and Martin 
Hartley will become the first British people to cross 
the Arc tic Ocean from Russia to Canada. Sarah and 
Eric will become the youngest people ever to ski to the 
North Pole. And Paul Landry will add this traverse to his 
existing world records — reaching the North Pole for a 
fourth time, and South Pole three times. 

In the spirit of the old polar explorers, the team will 
complete the second stage of the expedition with the 
assistance of two teams of Canadian Inuit dogs. They 
will arrive at Cape Columbia on Ellesmere Island in 
early June 2006. 

But the traverse is less about breaking or creating 
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courses in the world, almost, is Nature Care College, in Sydney. So I was planning on moving there to do Iridology, and 
Homeopathy and it was a great course. It also meant I was in the southern hemisphere and close to my farm in New 
Zealand - another opportunity that seemed too good to turn down. I'd been going to Sydney for five or six years anyway. 
Australia's definitely one of those places that you just get off the plane and you go, "I can live here". And there's not a 
lot of places in the world that you can instantly feel comfortable with the vibe and the people and the whole thing. 

Df So where did the interest in natural medicine start? 

David I guess it just comes from intrigue about the body and how it works. I mean we have access to so much more accurate 
information now, and I've alway thought it's an interesting area, I think the interest really took hold thanks to an ex¬ 
girlfriend who was very much into it. She'd say, "Try this", or "Do that", "Eat this", da-da-da-da-da, and it sparked the 
interest even further. So then I started reading up and going, "Well, that makes a lot of sense, more people should know 
about this". I'd say that the one thing that really makes me stand up on my soap box is people who call it 'alternative'. 
I don't think it should be called 'alternative medicine', I think it should be called 'complementary medicine', because 
I believe there's a time and place for orthodox medicine, and there's a time and place for complementary medicine. I 
think they balance each other. I'm not someone who says, "Don't take antibiotics", if you get a vicious kidney infection 
take some antibiotics, but balance it with some herbs and some remedies to take the edge off the side effects. I had a 
couple of friends who got cancer at young ages, and that starts to make you think. We all take our bodies for granted 
until they finally break. 

We treat our bodies like cars. You go to 
the doctor, “Give us a new Jan belt, mate ” 

Do you know what 

I mean? And then it's like, "What, you can't do it? I have to do what everyday?" 

Df A quick fix mentality? 

David I think the reality is it's very much a lifestyle focus, it's how you live and this doesn't mean that you have to walk around 
in your sandals all day, which has always been the misconception. It's definitely becoming more mainstream. It's amazing 
how many products you look at now which you don't even realise contain what were considered out there, 'alternative 
medicines'. You buy Colgate toothpaste with echinacea in it, you buy your razor with tea tree or aloe - the market has 
fully embraced it. And obviously there's an element of marketing, but again I think if it gets it out there I'm all for it, 
because at least it squashes those notions that it's only for people on the fringe, 

Df Again, it's educating without it feeling like you're being lectured to. Is that also the goal of the children's books? 

Dm Ul Yeah, the whole goal - totally. Again it's very much about going back to looking at the lifestyles of kids today. In general, 
they are totally overstimulated on sugary diets, they're bouncing around already even before they arrive at school, couple 
this with being totally overstimulated by PlayStation, the internet, glossy magazines, music, movie theatres. All these 
very visual, interactive, touchy-feely mediums they surround themselves with, and then they get into a classroom and 
they sit there, and they read this black and white book and they're just like, "This is really boring. I'm not interested in 
reading this. I'm going to look out the window". So with the children's books, that's the whole idea, that it's very visual, 
it's like a graphic novel, it's illustrated, it's something that hopefully, first and foremost, is a great read and kids go, "Wow, 
that looks cool". Because it's not cool to learn when you're eight and 10 and 12. No-one wants to go home and pick up a 
book any more, they want to play PlayStation or go for a surf ... 

Df Are you writing the books? 

David Mmm, yeah. It still sounds weird to hear you say that. I'm writing, which makes me laugh. It's a whole new experience 
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to sit down and take those thoughts and put them onto paper. That's a real challenge especially if you could see how 
my brain worked. 

Is there a key character or series of characters? 

Yeah, there are a number of key characters, but the one who stands out is called Victor. The book is still being worked 
on as we speak, I don't want to give away too much yet. 

Any elements of you in Victor? 

Yeah, I suppose there could be, I hadn't really thought about it. 

Is Victor an adventurer? 

Yeah, he's more a super-inquisitive character which naturally makes him want to explore. He's always wanting to know 
what's going on, running around. It was originally called Adventures of Victor Virus , as a working title, and then when we 
went out to the publishers, they kept saying, "You can't have a virus, you can't do that, what are kids going to think?". 
So it probably won't be called that, it's probably going to be called, like, Brian, Brian the Boring Detail, or something. 
Again for me, even with the book, first and foremost it's the idea, I love coming up with ideas and I love looking at things 
and thinking, "How can you make that different?" That excites me, taking an idea from conception and then building on 
that from there. Because everyone has millions of ideas, we all do every day - you do, I do, the person next door does. 

I think 

if you have a good idea, put it out there. 

Too many people are afraid to put their idea out there, they're very possessive of ideas. It'll be one of the most rewarding 
things to see the first book out there. I'll be really excited by that. I was hoping to get something out by Christmas this 
year, but we're now in April and sadly my focus isn't really fully on it. 

You've got a whole other lot of stuff happening between now and then? 

But that's cool. I sure have, I am going to be flat out growing the Sculpt the Future Foundation and its projects while 
also working hard on making sure Mission One of the Adventure Ecology series goes off with a bang next year (see page 
21 * David's next traverse). I could not do this alone. I've always been so fortunate to have really amazing people 
around me to share the work load and stop me from becoming overwhelmed. Like with my book illustrator, I could not 
have found a more amazing character than Simon Harrison, who's become the other half of the team - we are constantly 
bouncing new ideas and developing characters. We're now in the middle of developing some cool stuff for the whole 
Adventure Ecology series as well as looking at two new books and film projects 

Fantastic. Has anyone ever openly said to you, "Look, it's alright for you. You can go exploring, and write little children's 
books and the rest because you come from such a privileged background"? 

Sure. I mean probably behind my back they say that. But not to my face, yet. I wake up every morning and I say thank 
you. I really am very fortunate. I mean, I think we all are, in our own ways, it's just that sometimes it's hard to see. It 
comes back to a theory I have, my onion theory of layering ourselves with the little things that end up overwhelming 
the more important issues. Obviously I'm very fortunate that I can do the things I am doing, but you can either fall 
into that trap of expecting things to happen just because you are in a position that you are fortunate. But believe me, 
being fortunate doesn't mean by a long way that everything's just going to fall in your lap. In my eyes there's the same 
amount of energy in taking something and making that something happen, whether you're the king of England or you're 
a road sweeper. And sure, yeah, doors can open up slightly easier in some areas, but also doors can close just as quickly 
in other areas. It's like I think you can sit back, and you can go, "Oh, look at me, aren't I lucky", twiddle your thumbs, 
"Now I'm really bored, what am I going to do?". Or you go, "Look, I am fortunate and I need to use that. I found I can 
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use it in a positive way to help other people, without sounding too much like I am Florence Nightingale, do you know 
what I mean? Like I said, being fortunate does open doors, but it also closes doors. Look, you go out and you raise money 
for a trip, and what are people going to say? "Well, why are you raising money, you're David Rothschild, why don't, you 
know ..." That's true I am David Rothschild, but I'm also just 26-year-old kid who is trying to create stuff, and make 
things become a reality. 

Df Yeah, and "I'm not just going to ask Dad for it, sorry". 

David And my dad wouldn't even give it to me anyway, and they never have, and I love that about my parents. I feel very 

fortunate that they have always been, like, "If you want something you go get it", and I've always done that. I think to 
myself, there's nothing more gratifying than achieving something yourself, and going out and actually just grabbing it 
and achieving it. Sure, if you have a good network of friends, and people and connections, you all balance each other, 
you can get a leg up off someone here and a leg up there, and da-da-da-da-da, if you know how to use that... 

Df Absolutely. Are you a bit of a black sheep in your family? 

David I don't know. I know I definitely couldn't be doing what I'm doing without the support of friends and family. I come from 
a very large, close-knit family - my brother, sister and my parents, we're very close and very supportive of each other. 

Df Was there much pressure to work in the business and you went, "No, sorry, it's not for me?" 

Dm-id No, none of that at all. I think if you say to a kid, "Don't smoke a cigarette", he goes outside and he smokes a cigarette. 

It's the same as if your parents said, "I want you to do this", well, what do you do? You go, "I don't want to do what 
they want me to do". Maybe when I am older I will, but I know for me at this time in my life it's about self-discovery, 
and understanding what makes me tick. To be totally honest I never really think about it. I guess it just so happens 
that the path I'm on is probably the other end of the spectrum to traditional banking and that area of business. I am 
definitely not running away from my heritage at all, if anything I'm very proud of it, and the more I learn about it, the 
more I realise that I always will be proud to be part of the Rothschild family. But as I said, my parents have never put 
me under pressure to do anything, they've always just encouraged me and they give me really sound advice. You can 
not ask for more, and for that alone I wake up and say thank you, I'm very, very lucky. Sometimes I wake up and I feel 
like I am going to pop I have so many exciting things going on, it's like a series of mini challenges every day, I love it. 
I definitely think 

if you’re doing something which is right in 
life it just flows 

and it just happens, you're not fighting fires. When you fight fires there's something 
wrong - something, somewhere is telling you, this ain't right. A lot of people actually fight fires the whole time, and they 
can't figure out why they're fighting fires, but they keep on fighting them, and you have to really listen to yourself and 
go, hang on, something's not right here, why do all these barriers keep coming down? And to me at the moment it's just 
like there are no fires, it's just flowing, and it's really, really nice. I am also fully aware of how much information is out 
there and that makes me realise I've got so much more to learn which keeps me very excited. Also I'm constantly in awe 
of what other people seem to be getting up to. There are so many clever projects that are driven by truly inspirational 
human beings, and this leaves me striving to learn more about them so I can go , "Wow, how can I hook into that, and 
how can we work, how can we develop that". I really get a kick out of just doing these things, and learning, and meeting, 
and travelling and going around, and that to me is amazing. I think when you just sit in one place for quite a long time 
you can become very routine, and that routine can sometimes limit your vision slightly. So long as I don't fall through 
the ice and disappear and end up in a hole somewhere I'm going to keep on doing what I'm doing. 
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If there's one tragedy facing Australia, and many other countries, this century it is that the breadth and depth of knowledge 
held by their indigenous people is rapidly being depleted. Min mi a was born down a line of women who are keepers of the 
women's lore. She was taught the secrets of the land, its plants and its rituals by her great grandmother, and now she is 
teaching us. Despite all that has befallen her, her family and her people, she maintains an infectious, joyous spirit. 

Minmia Many Koori women have written their stories, but they've written their stories about the physical journey of their 
country, of their family, what happened when white people came, the changes that came with colonization, or the 
history of the songs that their parents or their grandparents passed down to them. Mine's a bit different, and there's a 
difference between custom, culture and the lore. I teach women's lore. That's what I do, I teach women's lore. The Kooris 
call the lore men Kadaitchi and they're the most powerful, and they're known as feather foot, or clever men. Lore women 
are called Wirrloo - not to be confused with an Elder - and I come down the Wirrloo line. It confuses a lot of people 
because I have a white father. But colour's never had anything to do with it, you're born down the line of the women. 
When I found out I had it [was a Wirrloo], it was disappointing because I didn't really want to do it. I felt like 

all of my childhood I didn ’t belong to the black 
side or the white side of the community. Now I 
realise why, I am going to bring the two together. 

It's been hard for me because all my life there's a lot of traditional women who have said, "She should be barred from 
any of the teachings because she's yellow-skin", so I always felt I got it hard no matter which side of the fence I was 
on. How I came to teach is an interesting story. What happened was a set of lore stones were broken in 1990, which 
had great significance to everybody, to the whole planet. We've got to go back a long time ago to understand. In the 
rivers of the Dreaming, there are many islands and many people. There is but one Teaching Place where we come to 
learn two things; all truth and all knowledge, and this is this planet. Never strive for perfection, because the only 
perfect thing about everything on this planet, is that it's perfectly imperfect. That's this Teaching Place. So in the 
rivers of the Dreaming there are many islands and many people, and the Creator could come and go, and he had a 
temple where he could come and go, and he had two stones there. A clever man became really, really envious of the 
Creator. When the Creator wasn't here, everyone who came to him, to the lore, would bring their most precious things 
- I'm pretty sure even their daughters. Which isn't spoken about, those kinds of things are always hidden. I don't think 
he was very moral this man. He was going bad, and when a lore man goes bad, they become a Wirrinun which is a no 
good lore person. He stole these stones. He went down to Biami's [the Creator] temple which was guarded by eight 
sisters, and he took a fire stick and he killed them one by one. Seven gave their lives up for one to grab the stones 
and disappear with them. And she ran and ran, and Biami couldn't get them back, and these stones aren't just stones, 
they're crystals. All Biami could do was to put his energy into outside, into Oori, the sun, she's a female, and beat 
down on him, and beat down on him and slow him down, and finally the eighth sister, with the one precious stone, 
collapsed at Wollumbin. She fell down and said I can't go any further, and that was just enough time for Biami to put 
his Dreaming energy into Nungeena-tya [Mother Earth] and she opened up and closed over the eighth sister. This is 
where she still sleeps with the stones. That's why to this very day, the sun kisses Mt. Warning before it kisses anything 
else on this continent every day. It has to in order to keep any negative force or energy from penetrating the eighth 
sister and taking the other stone. So, story doesn't finish there, the wirrinun went off and he heard about the Crystal 
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*Meditation in motion 


By Kate Bexar 

When Minmia met H.E. Dzogchen 
Rinpoche, abbot of the Tibetan 
Buddhist Dzochen Monastery, 
they quickly struck up a strong 
friendship. And their friendship 
has become the foundation for 
a unique cultural exchange. In 
September 2005, when monks 
from the Monastery leave 
Southern India and visit Australia 
to perform their sacred Dzogchen 
Cham dances, they will be 
accompanied for the first time by 
Aboriginal dancers. 

The Cham, more commonly 


known as “lama dancing”, has 
developed over centuries as a 
means for the monks to share their 
meditations with the community. 

It is an incredible spectacle 
of amazing costumes, masks, 
characters and forms depicting the 
mediations practiced on the journey 
towards spiritual enlightenment. 

The Cham may be experienced 
as a meditation and is said 
to bring great peace and 
transformation of the mind. 


Even for those of us who may not 
understand its intent, it promises 
to bring blessings and positive 
change. At the very least it is 
bound to delight audiences here, 
as it has done in Europe for the 
past two years. 

Visit yvww. shenpen. org. a u/even ts.h tm 
for the touring schedule and further 
information. 


people, the Crystal masters. So he went away in his canoe, and found the Crystal people and he said, "You can have 
half of the control of the Teaching Place [Earth] and I'll have the other if you can duplicate the stones, and that was 
greed, it was everywhere in those times. They did duplicate the stones, but what they didn't know was that Biami had 
affected the stones, so that if anyone was to take them and duplicate them they would implode upon themselves. And 
there was this massive implosion that completely destroyed this entire continent, and it sank to the bottom of the 
ocean - some people call it Atlantis, I don't know. However, it left us fairly well vulnerable, because no matter what 
happens now the Creator can't get back. People go, "But, he's the Creator! Of course he can get back". His essence can 
be around, but the power to do, or change things Like he's done in the first war of the Dreaming, he can't do. He can't 
get back and physically walk the earth and we're on our own. Vanity, envy, anger, fear were already born, courage was 
already born, greed was already born before all of this happened. See, these things manifested here because this is 
the Teaching Place - there are specific times in the history of this country when these emotions were born. Then they 
become our opponents. And we spend lifetime after lifetime after Lifetime becoming intimate with these opponents. So 
that we know them so well theyTl never control us again, and we'll always be in control. 

Dj How many people do you think actually achieve that in their Lifetime? 

Min min Well that's the getting of wisdom. Once you get all that, it's sort of Like being enlightened (see page 34 *Meditation in 
motion). And you've got to come back over, and over, and over, and believe it or not. Love is an opponent. Many kinds 
of Love. There's a teaching about how Love and Sacrifice came to be, that 



unless you’re prepared to make sacrifices, 


love's always involved 


sacrifice. Anyway back to the stones. Biami left another set of stones, and he said that if ever humanity and the entire 
Teaching Place was threatened, man could decide that this set of stones could be broken. That would shift the planet 
onto another Dreaming Track. Now I don't know what you're going to do with this interview, if you're going to put it in 
your magazine, but I can tell you now, it's going to be, gasp, "That women said this?! Breaking these stones means that 
this entire planet will move. I've said this since 1990, and no one thought that this planet would stop spinning, but it 
has. When that earthquake hit, this planet stopped dead. Just for an instant before it started again, thats how bad it 
was. Seen it on the NASA science reports. Yep, stopped. Who would have believed that it would have stopped? So what 
would happen with the stones being broken, it would re-open the Dreaming Track. Biami could come through in the form 
of light essence. It happened on the 7th of May 7:30pm in 1990 all around the country. Now from that moment, the 
Dreaming Tracks would begin to open. They can't just open immediately because the planet would just explode. People 
don't realise the power of Light. Light has incredible power. The Dreaming Tracks were fully open by the 7th of May 7:30 
1996. They would stay open from the 7th May 7:30 1996 'til the 7th of May 7:30pm 2006. 

Df That's rapidly approaching. 

Minmia Yes. And in that time, there would be bloodshed on every landmass on this planet. I thought it was the third World War, 
but when that 9/11 happened, I realized that no it wasn't it was going to be in a different way. Because the stones were 
broken, and we're moving to a new Dreaming Track, that meant that I was to go out and teach. Then, and only then in 
1990 was I told to go out and teach the women the lore, white women [visit www.minmia.net for further infomation]. I'd 
been doing culture stuff, but to actually teach the lore and this stuff... I said to the old people, TIL be Locked away in a 
mental institution. I went to university all these years to study, I finished Psychotherapy - psychological, psychological, 
intellectual, intellectual - and now I've got to go out and tell people that this whole planet's about to take a turn. They'll 
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* Recording for Posterity 

“This project is about emergency vacuuming of traditional knowledge before it is gone.” 
Michael Winer, CEO Indigenous Enterprise Partnerships 


By Dorothy Jakab 

On 15 May 2005 in the Cairns Cultural Centre, Mr. 
George Musgrave Snr and Mr. Tommy George Snr 
were presented honorary doctorates from James 
Cook University for their four years of work on the 
Traditional Knowledge Recording Project (TKRP). 

As the last living Elders of the Kuku Thypan 
clan. Tommy and George created TKRP to have 
their knowledge, beliefs and practices recorded 
and preserved for present and future use by 
their families and youth. With Victor Steffensen, 
the indigenous project officer and digital video 
operator, they have been going into the country 
capturing indigenous fire management practices, 
ethno-botanical information, the traditional songs, 
language, stories, legends, dreams, methods, 
practices and artefacts of their culture for 
posterity. It’s a job done on the smell of an oily 
rag with a single camera that hasn’t yet broken 
down. The work has pioneered the most accurate 
documentation of knowledge in the Cape York 
Peninsula. 

Michael Winer, CEO Indigenous Enterprise 
Partnerships, spoke passionately about the work 
recently estimating that the project needed to be 
rolled out to another 50 sites immediately. He 
doesn’t like to create a doomsday picture, but two 
languages dying each year and a funeral for a Cape 
York Elder every week are alarm bells for urgent 
resources and funding. 

“For me, George and Tommy receiving doctorates 
is the beginning. It is where they get the recognition 
of their work and their knowledge by others. The 
young people in the community then start thinking 
that this is important and then they want to get 


involved... This is only the beginning”, said Victor 
on the eve of the PhD celebration. The philosophy 
of the project is that in the explaining, the people 
will again start doing. 

The Inuit people of the Arctic Region have over 
5,000 descriptors of snow. An Eskimo hunter can 
shoot a polar bear across flat ice without being 
seen by mimicking the behaviour of a seal, an 
Australian Aborigine will know precisely in which 
season to burn off, as well as the heat and the size 
of the fire. Indigenous people have an integral 
understanding of the environment and survival that 
non-indigenous people simply do not have. Their 
knowledge is the experience of thousands of people 
through the ages who have observed, tried, failed 
and tried again. The resulting knowledge has been 
tested and proven. 

The TKRP is one of hundreds of projects 
happening simultaneously worldwide. With the 
youth of many indigenous communities not in a 
state to learn the depth and complexities of their 
traditional knowledge, the elders’ greatest fears, 
including those of Tommy and George, is that with 
their passing, the knowledge will be lost forever. 

Patricia Cochran is Inupiat, the Executive 
Director and a founding member of the Alaskan 
Native Science Commission, a 12 year old project to 
record traditional knowledge and to bring together 
research and science in partnership with Alaskan 
Native Communities. “We began to document 
this knowledge because we w r ere tired of it being 
labelled ‘anecdotal’ information. When you have 
hundreds of people reporting the same thing it is 
no longer anecdotal. We wanted recognition of our 
Native Science and Native ways of knowing — and 
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u When an elder dies, a library burns” 

Alaska Native Science Commission 

the ‘PhDs’ we have among our elders.” 

Equally, Michael Winer states that, “We are 
all working together on a single goal and vision, 
and it is the vision of the indigenous people of 
Cape York to see a fair and equitable future for 
them and their people... (TKRP) puts indigenous 
people on an equal footing, puts them in a 
position of power for once because people are 
acknowledging that they have information that is 
highly valuable.” 

And this is where the crucial nature of these 
projects lies. Non-indigenous people are starting 
to understand the importance of indigenous 
traditional knowledge. The Lakefield National 
Park in Cape York is using the TKRP information 
to more precisely manage their land through 
fire. With their close relationships to the land, 
indigenous people are the first observers of land 
and environment. Around the world scientists are 
taking note of this knowledge to preserve that 
same environment. 

Traditional knowledge also has the pow'er to 
provide direction, motivation and confidence to 
people. According to Victor, “This project has 
made me as a person. I started seeking knowledge 
when I was 17, so I’ve been involved for 15 years 
now... The elders have made me strong. I have the 
ability to talk to business people and universities 
and all people, with only a high school education. 
This knowledge has all the answers; it has 
everything you need to know. Everything is there 
in the traditional knowledge.” 

For more information: 

Alaska Native Science Commission: mvw.nativesciencc.onj 
Balkanu Cape York Development Project: mviv.balkanu.com.au 


lock me away in a strait-jacket". 

Df Which there's a history of in your family isn't there, wasn't your grandmother locked away? 

Minmia My Aunty Eileen was caught doing the lore ceremony, and was locked away in a mental institution till she died. For doing 
a ceremony. We knew nothing of it, absolutely nothing of it, and when she died, I tried to get it out of people but you 
see the shame, because they were convinced it was all evil. The devil's work is the devil's work. 

Df And who told them that? 

Minmia The Christians. The Catholic Club. I struggled. We were baptized Catholics and had to be practicing Catholics because 
otherwise, we'd have been gone. Again! 

Every now and again I find 
myselfislipping into a Hail Mary! 

Once the Catholic's in you, it's always in 
you. It sort of gets into the pores of your skin. Anyway, they said with the breaking of the stones and the moving onto 
the new Dreaming Track, we'd pass through a war Dreaming Track which would flare up especially between 1996 and 2006 
it would be very, very bad. There'd be many sicknesses with no names and no faces emerging. So people really haven't 
seen anything yet. 

Df Although we're nearing the end of that period. 

Minmia Yes, I know, but they said there'd be massive, massive earthquakes, and massive, massive volcanic eruptions. If you 
imagine this planet turning, even the tinyiest bit, the consequences of that would be unbelievable. Six years ago there 
was that earthquake in Papua New Guinea which caused a big tidal wave that killed thousands, and the recent tsunami 
was the second one, and there's two more to happen. See, this planet we live on, is as living, and thinking, and feeling 
as you and I are. It's got to move, it can't stay, it's not a rigid being, it's got a soft center core. It's alive. She's now 
turning. It's not a big turn, but she's turning. But with that last earthquake, the ocean - I know that this hasn't come 
out scientifically, but I just have to wait for science to catch up - but it affected every single ocean on this planet. It 
affected the tides, you'll see land disappearing now, you'll see land emerging now. Once they get down and have a look 
at it, it was so absolutely significant, one of the most significant events within the ocean floor in the last 25,000 years. 
Now they say that this little mad fat Koori woman saying all these things; I defy anyone to go out and prove me wrong. 
Because I've been told by those who know what's happened before that the oceans and the tides have changed irrevocably 
forever, well in our forever. And so there's two more to come. We're in a time of big change. And on the 7th of May the 
stones are recarved, done again, and the Dreaming Tracks slowly close again. And the lore comes out and finishes and 
settles wherever we're going to be on the 7th of May 7:30 2012. Although someone's told me that it actually happens on 
the 23rd of October 2011. When the stones were broken, the old people said that humanity had become spiritual eunuchs 
almost completely disconnected from the Oneness, we'd all gone to sleep, and the breaking of the stones would cause 
a re-awakening. The Dreaming Track we're coming onto now is a Dreaming Track of higher consciousness. There's more 
thought now about our planet, and especially in Australia because this is where we started it. 

Df Who taught you medicine? 

Minmia My great grandmother started and then aunties, teachers - everywhere you just learnt it. I don't know much, you know. 

I suppose really, if you take the knowledge that I know, I probably know about just the tip of one of those nuts in that 
bowl. I probably should have listened more, but I know all the important medicines and I really desperately try to pass 
on what I know (see page 36 * Recording for Posterity). 

Df And you're one of how many children? 
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Today, most sandalwood available on the market has 
been poached in India, sometimes by organized gangs 
who also poach elephants. But in Western Australia 
the indigenous Mardu community of Kuktabubba 
cuts and harvests the sandalwood in a sustainable and 
responsible manner. Their approach is born out of a 
deep respect for the land and 40,000 years of knowledge 
and understanding related to its ecology. Throughout 
the Aboriginal people’s journey, the Earth and its 
natural resources have been the ground that supports 
their every step. Today, the Australian sandalwood tree 
paves the way for a vibrant and hopeful future. 


By Kate Be/.ar 

Until recently, the Aboriginal peoples who have 
harvested sandalwood from their lands have received 
only a very small percentage of the profits from 
the final harvest. However the Mardu peoples have 
forged partnerships with companies such as Aveda 
through which they receive fair payment for their 
sandalwood harvest. 

For companies like Aveda who demand that the 
end source of each of their ingredients is traceable 
it’s a perfect solution. In fact everyone wins, from the 
final consumer right back to the soil from which the 
sandalwood grows. 


SANDALWOOD 
Australian sandalwood 
(Santalum spicatum, 
Fusanus spicatus), 
which has been used for 
centuries in meditation 
practices, provides a 


grounding, soothing and 
stress-relieving aroma. It 
also has deep cleansing 
properties making it ideal 
for skin applications and 
in particular for dry and 
sensitive skin. 
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Minmia Biologically, I'm the youngest of three - a brother, sister and me - but my mother also reared five other children. 

Df Why were you in particular chosen to learn the teachings? 

Minmia I don't know. I was born down the line to teach the lore. The law is about spirituality, it's about faith, and it's 
about spiritual morality, and integrity, and honour, really. Being aware and honouring the oneness of creation. It's 
understanding that everything that is living comes from the same light source you do. Everything that is living is 
nurtured from the same nurture pool that you are nurtured from, so we're equal. There's none any better. Every thing 
that is on this planet has as much right to be here as you or me. We have separated ourself from the Oneness. I don't 
know how, I don't know when it happened. My sister went to Bible college for four years to become a missionary, but she 
had red hair and blue eyes. My biological brother has blond hair and blue eyes, and when I was little they'd say, "Don't 
walk up the street with us, people will think you're related to us. We don't want them to know you're our sister." And it 
was really, really hard, you know, because I'd get very, very shitty with them, and want to tell everybody, "They're really 
white black fellas over there them kids." And my sister was absolutely beautiful, just incredibly beautiful, and my brother 
was tall, and strong, and handsome, and I was this bony, pathetic little black thing. 

The only thing 

that I could do was run and climb trees. I didn’t 
even want to learn the lore. 

My granny would say, "Come on", and I'd go, "I want 
to go and play hopscotch with the kids" - this new game, hopscotch. Now I cherish that time. I think I am the luckiest 
person in the world, and you know that skinny little black kid has worn pretty well. I was a stick. I was seven and a half 
stone when I had my baby. 

Df Under-nourished or you just were skinny? 

Minmia Probably both. I took French to be a flight hostess, and thought that I was going to be treated as equal as everybody 
else. How stupid of me. So I didn't know. Anyway, I always wanted to be a doctor... I think one of my cousins said to 
me, "At least you've become a witch doctor". But I've had a very, very good life. There's been some hard bits, and tough 
bits but nowhere near as tough as some. I've had an amazing life. I love doing the birthing ceremonies. I love watching 
women change when they claim their rightful inheritance. See, the law of this country is this - and many people don't 
know it - 

if you are born of this land, you are of this land. 

You can't get off that easy, though. You have an obligation to this land (see page 39 *Roots of Wisdom). If you are 
walking along the beach, always take a plastic bag to pick up the rubbish and the fishing line and stuff. There's no point 
in people saying, "Well, I didn't put it there so why should I clean it?" This is not about their journey, it's about your 
journey and so you pick it up because it's about the creature whose life it can take. And you've got to remember, under 
the lore, you get up in the morning and you say to yourself, "This is the last day of my life. What's important on the last 
day of my life?" You know? Just imagine if we all thought that. Do I get narky if someone beats me through the lights 
on the last day of my life? I'm quite happy to sit at the lights, and just look around at all the people whose faces may 
be the last faces that I'll see on the last day of my life. It's okay to go casually and slowly on the last day of my life. 
I'm not interested in gossip and spite on the last day of my life. I don't give a shit who's having an affair with who on 
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*Miwi 

Extracted from an interview with Minmia. 


This painting, because it 
has the stars around it 
representing the rivers of 
the dreaming, means it is 
the spirit of the universe 

— a great powerful 
spirit. It is a blessing or 
a prayer, better known 
as a song. It is saying, 
“May the spirit of the 
universe bless your 
family, your community, 
your race and humanity, 
to transform and change 
the way we are, to have 
ceremony, to honour and 
sing up the water and all 
the earth”. 

The figure in the centre 
is a Miwi - the soul or the 
purist spirit of something 

- it’s what you’d look 
like if I cut you open with 
a tin-opener. It doesn’t 
have a mouth because 
that’s what gets you into 
trouble, instead they 
walk what they talk. Its 
eyes are so big because 
they are the windows to 
the soul. Your Miwi gets 
covered with debris from 
trauma, betrayal, envy... 
and your tears wash 
debris from the Miwi. 

I am the only one in 
the world who’s allowed 


to paint the Miwi — I 
am the custodian of the 
image. It looks similar to 
wanjina and mimi spirits, 
so is easily confused. My 
great grandmother was 
also allowed to represent 
the Miwi image, and I 
will pass it on to the next 
Wirrloo (custodian). 

The circles along the 
bottom mean countries. 
The circles with three 
lines at either side 
mean home - hence this 
painting asks that the 
spirit of the universe 
bless your home. The 
aqua swirls represent 
the rivers. I have only 
now begun to paint the 
waters because they’re 
dying. We need to sing 
the rivers up. 

I painted this as a little 
bit of a wake-up call. We 
have to realise that the 
earth is our mother, and 
we need to now give bat k 
because we’re in trouble. 
The painting opposite will 
he available for auction 
to raise funds for the 
Dzogchen Cham Tour 
of Au stralia 2005. Visit 
www.shenpen.org.au from 
August 2005 to place a hid. 
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the Last day of my life. On the last day of my life, the things that matter to me are that I am loved, I do love, and that 
1 honour everything, on the last day of my life. Because one day - I'm telling you lovely - it will be. One day it will be, 
and you've got to be prepared. 

Its important for Koori women to be 
able to re-honour their teachings without shame 

or being vilified that it's of the occult. And it's important for non-Koori women, as part of the healing, to take up their 
role in knowing about their own country. It's terrible when you don't know about your own country, you're the essence 
of that land. 

Dj So in your teachings, what are some of the primary lessons that you try to impart? 

Minmia The teachings are; that everything that is living is part of you, therefore as you take something's life without purpose you 
drain yours and many other lives away, that we are only part of a great Oneness, that Biami created the Earth and made 
humanity the keepers of that creation without dominion over it... It's hard bringing it from one language into another 
because it doesn't sound right, but part of our journey is that we choose each life. Part of our philosophy is that you 
choose your parents, so you can't ever say to your parents, "I didn't ask to be born." Excuse me, you need to apologise 
to your parents because you, in fact, did choose your parents. They would become your primary teacher. It's a contract 
you make between births, and to learn a lesson. My lesson in this life, I believe, is actually two lessons: tolerance and 
acceptance. Some people come to learn about grief and sacrifice, some people learn about greed and generosity, some 
people learn about fear and courage. These are all of our opponents; envy, vanity, courage, fear, greed, generosity, 
because you can be over-generous, compassion, and you choose a lesson. Often we never finish that lesson because we 
get waylaid by storms and all of that and if you're not birthed right you can't finish your lesson anyway. Everyone on 
this planet has a separate fingerprint, except in rare cases like identical twins. Everyone on this planet has a separate 
DNA print. Well, guess what? Everyone on this planet has a separate Miwi print - Miwi is your soul - your soul journey 
print (see page 42 *Miwi). And do you know where that is? On the placenta. That's why the placenta must be singularly 
buried back into Nungeena-tya because when you first spill seed as a wanai [adolescent under 30 years] it goes back 
into Nungeena-tya, she locks you into your map and then you're guided by your spirit. People call it spirit, gut, instinct, 
intuition or your Miwi. And yes, we fall down and make mistakes, but we'll always be guided. That's why people go. My 
friends have got home birth babies and they're so different to the other babies." Of course they are, because usually just 
put together in a bin are four placentas from a delivery ward. Each one of those placentas has an individual's Miwi print 
on it. And it goes down to the incinerator, and they get burnt together. They'll go back into the earth eventually but it's 
burnt and so nothing happens. You could have a wonderful childhood and then all of a sudden wanai, they hit puberty, 
they spill their seed, and all of a sudden they become reckless. They're off the planet. They don't know whether they're 
coming or they're going or their shaving their hair, or they're smoking this, or smoking that. They can't figure the journey. 
It's tied in with so many other journeys and they're trying to be some people they can't be. It's part of the reason I believe 
why Australia has the highest level of teenage suicide per capita in the world. They can't read their prints. And another 
thing that's part of our teaching is that what happens now when babies are born in the hospitals - see, what happens 
is there's a join between the baby and the placenta cord and that goes pulse, pulse into the baby. While it's doing that, 
it's giving into the baby's bloodstream the map-reading ability to read that Miwi print later on. Doctors cut it off. But by 
cutting it while it's still pulsing, I can absolutely guarantee that these kids will have some psychological - well they call 
them psychological - spiritual problems. 
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Df Which is 99.9 per cent of us. 

Minmia They cannot touch that placenta until that thing stops pulsing. If you ever have a baby, if you write anything about this, 
if it's the only thing you listen to, the only thing you take notice of. I'd be ever so grateful, and so will your children: 
watch and guard with your life that they do not cut that placenta until it fully stops pulsing and your baby gets the 
map-reading instructions from that placenta. That's why it's so easy to be guided and when you've got the map-reading 
instructions it's already, like, it's in you. You have a much simpler life because the instructions are already in every single 
molecule in your body. You know so clearly where you're going even when you're very, very young. I've always been really 
clear on what I needed to do, and what I wanted to do. It's about looking at your spiritual journey and the lesson you've 
come to learn in this life and the people you've come to learn it with. See some people say, "My girlfriend has stayed in 
this horrible relationship and needn't have stayed there and she's so stupid and blah, blah, blah, blah." Butt out. Mind 
your own bloody business. If you're her friend be there, just be there because sometimes you come back in this life and 
you have to finish something before you move on - you have a commitment and a contract to finish something. It may 
not always please other people but see, this is the lore lovely. Let every mistake you make be your own mistake, and from 
that comes the greatest teaching. A true friend is someone who doesn't tell you how to live your life. They trust that you 
know. They don't tell you how to make decisions, they trust that you know. That's how it should be. The lore says you're 
born by the self, you walk your journey by the self, and you die by the self. And I always say to women take your power, 
walk your talk, think your truth and be your journey. It's all you need to do. 

Df It's the same for men too? 

Minmia See, I don't know men's lore but a lot of men want to come and do the retreats, but I wouldn't know what to do with 
the men if I fell over one. I know that more men are wanting to be involved in the birthing ceremony and times are 
changing that they want to become involved. I find it really, really difficult. My grandmother was killed before I was 
born and she should have been around to teach me. I was taught by my great grandmother and a lot of the old women 
just didn't want to talk about it anymore because they were too frightened. Look what happened to Aunty Eileen. I 
wish I'd listened better, and to some people I know a lot, but to me I know very little. I've managed to very carefully 
save what I do have and I want to put it into this book I'm writing before I die. This is what's important for people 
who read any of this, this is what I say to all of yous: whatever you read or take in, listen to your Miwi. It will say, 
"This feels right", or if it doesn't feel right, chuck it out. It doesn't matter what you do, or what you hear, or what you 
see for the rest of your life, 

listen to your Miwi. 

It will tell you what to take on board and what not to 

take on board. 

It will tell you what’s true and what’s not true 

for you. It doesn't matter what it is. The thing is we now - you think about it - we now rely on total strangers to tell 
us where to go. A spiritual journey's in the dark, I can tell you now. You've got to feel your way very carefully over 
treacherous terrain in order to get from your A to B and yet we no longer trust ourself? We ask complete strangers who 
could be ratbags, "Which way do I go now?" "Oh, go left" - straight off a cliff. That's the teaching. The teaching is to 
ensure that everyone understands where they are in the wonders of creation. If I go through my life and I convince 
two people to get up in the morning and look in the mirror and say, "This is the last day of my life today, what matters 
today?", and they live that everyday of their life, my life hasn't been wasted. Just that one simple task. 
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Toby Smith's cafes and his coffee wholesaling business, Toby's Estate, have revolutionised the way coffee is bought, sold 
and consumed. Rather than ply cafes with branded paraphernalia in order to obtain their business, his approach is quite 
different and simple: provide the best coffee, and train baristas to make it well. Not only that, but Toby's Estate's dedication 
to promoting Fairtrade and organic coffee is having a positive impact on some of the poorest regions of the world. 


Toby 


We went to Timor recently... You're making your business out of a product, and it's great to see where it comes from. 
We're one of the very few groups of people in the world who have a very fortunate life, and 


having 

spent a lot of time on coffee plantations I probably 
see coffee in a different way to most people. 


We want to let people 

understand - without ruining their experience of the romantic ideal of coffee - that it comes from really unfortunate 
parts of the world where they're not so prosperous and their conditions aren't great. We live a pretty sheltered little life 
down here and our closest neighbour - which is not that far from Darwin, and only broke away a couple of thousand years 
ago - is East Timor. They have had a really crap time. Then you hear that we're being a bit unfair taking their oil as well. 
If they had a million bucks a day, they could rebuild their country and educate and look after themselves medically and 
it's just, oh all wrong. 

Df Australia is the "lucky country", it's already got extensive oil reserves, incredible natural resources and it has to bicker 
over that... 

Toby The lucky country, the fucking greedy country now, isn't it? Timor's a small place, there s not a lot of people, it wouldn t 
take much to help get it back off the ground. 

Df A start would be to let them have what's actually rightfully theirs. 

Toby Yeah, which is rightfully theirs and they have a right to live in a more humanitarian way. So that boils me up and pisses 
me off, situations like that, especially when you are an Australian and what are you doing about it? I felt embarrassed 
being over in Timor. Jo [Toby's sister and business partner] and I went over there with a team and a photographer to 
take lots of photos [see images accompanying this story], not just about coffee, but also about the people. Jo's just been 
selecting a few with the photographer that we're going to blow-up, print, frame and hang in all the cafes. Let's push East 
Timor coffee, let's buy it, sell it, let's put our tips into Timor. Let's find a way of helping them out. We're going to exhibit 
and sell these photos and put the money towards some of these organisations in Timor. The UN is slowly moving out and 
there's all the usual stuff of the aftermath of the civil problems. The Timorese must be just so stoic and just brave people 
and their life must be in a bit of shock. Everything they've built over the years of their life, and even the old people, has 
been destroyed continually, you wonder where they get their hope back. 

Df And a whole generation has been wiped out. 

Toby Yeah, and they're just around the corner. I mean, from a high point in a mountain in Timor you can see Australia, so its 
scarily close. Sure, not to Sydney but I think if we can open people's eyes to that, and actually make people see that 
they are close and that they are our neighbours and we have a responsibility because we are the lucky ones down here. 
Recently John Newton [a freelance writer] had to do this "Sustainable Week" where he ate just sustainable food in his 
area, and he tried our East Timor Fairtrade organic coffee, which he loved. 
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* Organic goes 

Clean, fresh, quality food. Considering the tag lines of 
many of our national supermarkets, you’d think it was a 
priority for the average Australian. Yet, according to the 
Australian Bureau of Statistics, only 18% of our weekly 
household budget is spent on fresh produce. More than 
double that goes to take-away meals, junk food and 
alcohol consumption. 

The majority of Aussies still seem to live to eat rather 
than eat to live. But this behaviour is about to be shaken 
up at its core, and it’s the organics industry that is 
leading the charge. 

Organic refers to the way food is grown and 
handled. It differs from conventional agriculture in 
its preference for growing and processing products 
without the use of synthetic chemicals, fertilizers or 
genetically modified ingredients. 

What organic food gives a consumer is a clean, 
fresh, wholesome and environmentally-friendly way 
of eating. Based on international data it’s better for 
the environment, it contains more micro-nutrients 
than much of the conventional food around and it 
may just be the answer to the next big argument after 
“Does smoking cause cancer?” The average Australian 
consumes 30 artificial chemicals a day via conventional 
processed food. How are we to even guess the impact of 
this on future generations? 

So as the discussion heats up, and as countries 
such as Germany commit to 20% organic agriculture 
production by 2006, the Australian organics movement 
is heading mainstream. Still a cottage industry here in 
Australia — a mere 1% of total agriculture production 
- a step onto Main Street will have its challenges. 

A man aiming to claim this street as ‘his own’ is Pierce 
Cody, the CEO of Macro Wholefoods Market (Macro). 
Investing significant capital to unleash a chain of mega- 
organic markets in Australia, paradoxically he sees the 
main challenge as also the answer. And that is consumer 
education and marketing. 


to market „ ,, 

ORGANICS 101 

The current generation has been brought up on 
processed, fast and convenient food. Organics removes 
the chemicals from foods — the very essence of what 
makes our processed foods actually viable. Our mindset 
needs to change, and in some cases a 360° turnaround is 
required. Organic food production challenges what we 
know as the norm — the preservation of food to make it 
last longer and travel further. 

The education challenge for the organics army is to 
convert a love for processed, all-year round, perfect, 
unblemished food to an appreciation for fresh, 
perishable, whole food that is seasonal and perhaps as 
unique and varied as the diversity in our very own multi¬ 
cultural society. Expectations of eating watermelons in 
June, keeping food for longer than a couple of days, and 
unmarked eggs will need to fade into the past alongside 
one’s tape collection. 

Cody admits his mega stores may be slightly pre¬ 
mature considering the massive learning curve 
required, but is prepared to take that risk. Alongside 
the organic industry’s key bodies, he is investing in 
education and marketing campaigns. The challenge 
herein is effectively tapping into various stages of 
awakening in the target market, whilst ensuring 
consistency of messages. 

The spectrum of potential consumers is broad. And 
each has their own purchasing motivations. There are 
the alternative health conscious who already know the 
drill, the young mothers who want their children to have 
a fresh start to file, the ill, the environmentally-conscious 
professionals and of course everyone else in between. A 
marketer’s dream and nightmare both at once! 

THE PRICE WE PAY 

Price premiums are often touted as the number one 
deterrent for greater consumption. Until society 
appreciates exactly what they are paying for, it 


will continue to be a barrier. Organic food prices 
represent the true cost of growing nutritious, high 
quality produce. 

So, yes, organic products will always cost more than 
conventional products, but there is a need to bring some 
economies of scale to the market. Cody insists there is a 
need to close the price differential between conventional 
and organic, and once this occurs the difference will be 
the equivalent of paying for any gourmet food product. 
Which leads nicely into the quality question. 

THE REAL THING OR NOT? 

People are willing to pay more if they know they are 
getting top shelf quality and what they think they are 
paying for. The consumer confusion around “What is 
organic?” is also a key industry issue. The export market 
is regulated, but the domestic market is not. Therefore 
some products labeled as organic may actually just be 
based on the chemistry definition of organic as being a 
compound that contains a carbon atom. 

The only way to ensure you’re consuming true organic 
products, as opposed to a product that contains a 
carbon atom, is to look for the certified organic label 
on the packaging or at point of sale. 

SUPPLY MATCHING DEMAND 

As with any movement that goes mainstream, availability 
will initially be a concern. This includes both the actual 
supply of product and the convenience purchase 
factor. According to Cody, the former will be solved 
by basic supply and demand economics. The industry 
needs more growers, growing more. Progress is also 
being made on the latter as our traditional round the 
clock retailers, supermarkets, are starting to stock 
organics. New market entrants such as Macro will also 
help address the convenience issue, as will the growing 
number of home delivery organic suppliers such as 
www.greenlinedelivery.com.au. 


A POSITIVE FUTURE 

If the challenges can be curtailed, the opportunities 
are endless. With players such as Coles Supermarkets 
and Macro coming on the scene, a clear statement is 
being made. And government is coming to the party 
too — recently bringing industry leaders together to 
create a unified national strategy. 

There is also the environmentally-friendly 
export market that Australia has the potential to 
create, especially the growing global demand for 
organic beef. At the moment Australia shares a tiny 
proportion of the US$30b global organics market, yet 
with 45% of the world’s total potential organic land, 
we have a wonderful opportunity to lead the wave 
- and not only in beef. 

Most importantly, we have an opportunity to 
re-educate a nation. A chance to see our children 
automatically reach for the slightly out of shape apple 
over the chemically polished shiny one, or for them to 
only know the magnificent gold of' a true, free-range, 
organic egg as opposed to the pale, limp yellow of a 
battery hen. 

Going organic is like leaving an inheritance for your 
kids and grandkids. As it uses general sustainability 
practices, it ensures the protection of the environment 
and the maintenance of quality land for future 
generations. It is about paying now, rather than paying 
later. And best of it all, it tastes better. 

GET INVOLVED 

Consider joining Organic Future, a not-for- 
profit consumer advocacy organisation, 
vvww.organicfuture.org 

The writer ,; Sharon S/.tar,\ is helping the organics industry 
with its marketing and education campaigns. To get involved , 
learn more , or just share vour thoughts , please feel free to 
contact her at sharon@sztarconsuIting.com. 
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Df Do you get many people specifying that they want your Fair Trade coffee? 

Toby We've got a Sumatran Fairtrade, we've got a Brazilian Deterra Rainforest Alliance coffee. They're aligned with the rainforest. 
They're doing business for the rain forest and ecosystem, so it's eco-friendly coffee and there's also bird-friendly coffee. 
If the birds are okay, everything's okay, so it would seem. If the soil's good and the trees are good and there are no 
chemicals, then the birds aren't going to eat them and get sick. Because if the birds are sick and something eats the bird, 
they'll get sick and the whole eco-chain breaks down. The birds also eat the worms which are in the soil, and they'll pick 
up anything that goes into the soil. So if the birds are good everything's good. We have those as our conscience range. 
"Conscience range". 

Df Do you get many people with a conscience requesting them? 

Toby We do actually, they're quite popular, that mentality's started to develop. Like when organic started and we were doing 
organic coffee, people were like, "Oh, organic, it's more expensive," and we'd go, "No," and they'd say, "It's not as good 
then," and we say, "No, it's just the same." In fact, 80 percent of our coffee is organic, it's just that not all of it's certified. 
That mentality changed, and now people just go for organic, you know? It's like Macro [Wholefoods] is commercialising 
organic (see page 52 *Organic goes to market), in a way. And the same thing is happening with Fair Trade in England. 
In shopping centres, they dedicate whole aisles to Fair Trade products. We're a little bit behind down here with Fairtrade, 
people still call it 'Free Trade' coffee. 

Df So do you think that it's a real point of difference for you, the "Conscience Range"? 

Toby Yeah. I guess my sister Jo and I want to see if we can build the business and do a few good things. It's a high growth 

agriculture product - coffee is second to oil as a commodity. And the whole band between the Tropic of Capricorn is third 
world basically and they rely on coffee. It is a point of difference. Apart from the fact that we try and make the best coffee 
we can, we also try and provide a little bit of an edge to it. We don't buy irresponsible coffee like some plantation coffees, 
we've got more organic teas now and they're not necessarily more expensive. Fairtrade is of course more expensive, 
because money's going back and coffee prices have gone up, which is a good thing. 

Df So we should be expecting to pay $3.50 now for a coffee? 

Toby Yeah, well this is the thing... When I'm saying to my sister Jo, in a business sense, "Coffee prices are going up, shit," and 

she's going "Oh, that's so good, isn't it?" And I'm thinking, "Yeah, I suppose it is, yeah." It's so good for the farmers. 

Df Did you and Jo start the business together? 

Toby I started it, and then Jo joined later on. She was living up in Queensland and you know when you're running a one-man 
band, like you are, and you're running round and you think, hey, it'd probably be good if I had some help. And unpaid 
help preferably. So Jo joined a year or so later, she's a partner now and very much a big part of it. The business is seven 
years old this month. 

Df I'd really love to hear more about how you got there, and I want the long version. 

Toby You want the long version. All right. Well, I guess I started off with an interest in coffee. My mother had a cafe. I was 

studying law at the time and was really more interested in food, wine, coffee, tea... 

Df So why were you studying law? 

Toby Who knows? Like everyone else who studies law, I don't know. But I was quite interested in the agricultural side of 
coffee. I was quite interested in getting a coffee plantation going here or helping someone else with their plantation, 
and I thought 

the best way out of studying and getting 
trapped into law would be to run away to Brazil 
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*A Goat Herder called Kaldi 


By Kale Bezar 

Once upon a time, a long, long 
time ago (some some say around 
the year 800 BC, others around 500 
AD), legend has it that an Ethiopian 
goat herder by the name of Kaldi, 
noticed that some of his goats 
were particularly frolicksome — far 
more so than usual. He decided to 
investigate and found that they had 
been eating the red berries from a 
bush with dark shiny leaves. Kaldi 
ate some of the berries himself, and, 
being amazed at the stimulating 
effect that they had, took some to 
the local monk. The monk boiled 
the cherries and made a beverage 
that was strong and bitter. 

Like Kaldi, the monk felt the 
effect of the caffeine in the drink 
and liked it very much. The 
beverage soon became popular 
as the monks found that it helped 
keep them awake during long hours 
of prayer. 

A couple of thousand years later, 
Australians consume an average of 
2.4 kg of coffee per person per year. 



Let’s assume that half don’t drink 
it at all, which means those of us 
who do, consume almost 5 kg each. 
That’s a lot of coffee. 

Is our increased consumption is 
due to better, and therefore more 
drinkable, coffee? Is it because 
coffee’s become the drink du 
jour? Or is it because our days are 
increasingly stressful and chaotic. 


and we rely on artificial stimulants 
more and more to get through 
them? The answer is probably a 
combination of all three. All I know 
is that like goat herders and monks 
before me, the importance I place 
on that one cup of brown stuff 
every morning, with the sun on my 
back and newspaper in hand, is far 
beyond —.- 
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and learn more about coffee. So I went to Brazil thinking I might stay a couple of months and see what happened. I had 
a contact over there who had friends in a small town who grew coffee and they said, "Yeah, yeah, Toby can come over, 
we can show him around." I don't think they knew what I was going to do or whatever. So I got over there and he used 
to pick me up at 6:30 in the morning on the way to work, and I'd just go into his farm, and then I'd head off to the 
manager, and then I met the guys down at the co-operative and the Doctor of Coffee down there took me around and 
the next minute you're just on a learning... a little adventure. 

Df Had you finished studying by this stage? 

Toby No. I was only about three subjects off so it was totally irresponsible and everyone was throwing up their arms, 

particularly, I think, my parents were probably thinking what is he doing. My father's quite entrepreneurial and 
adventurous so he was involved and also supported me in going over there. I guess when I got back and friends were 
going, "You should finish your degree because it's something good to fall back on if nothing works". But I was like, "I 
don't want to fall back on it." 

Df If I've got that safety net I might use it. 

Toby Yeah, that's right. This will force me not to, it has to work. Anyway, so I spent a lot of time on plantations in the co¬ 
operative. They are like local town coffee brokers and they cup and they grade the coffee. So I did a couple of months 

doing a few courses in there that they were holding and I did a cupping course with a private broker. 

Df What's 'cupping'? 

Toby A cupping course is where you learn how to basically taste coffee to pick up defects and also the quality of the coffee 
and you score it for market. And that's what counts, you know, visual defects for beans and flavour and aromatic defects. 
And they said, "Oh, you're good at this, you have a good palette." And I thought, "Oh, wow, I have a good palette. That's 
cool", and I got into that. 

I guess when you think you might be 
good at something you should probably do it. 

And then once in Brazil, I realised what a big thing coffee is (see page 56 *A Goat herder called Kaldi). It's not just 
a cup of coffee and an espresso machine and a little roaster, it's a huge, big industry and Brazil's the largest grower [in 
the world] so there's a lot going on there. So, yeah, there was a lot to learn in Brazil and Brazilians are very hospitable, 
and friendly, and warm and charming. It was a fantastic time culturally and then learning a new language... 

Df How long were you there? 

Toby I was there for over a year all up. It was one of those times in your life when you're on a learning curve and having a 
cultural experience - you're learning a new language, you're learning about coffee, and that's all you're doing. It was 
great. 

Df And you just knew that this was something that you could be completely passionate about? 

Toby When I was over there the whole experience was fantastic and I really didn't know where it was leading me to. I didn't 
have a plan at that stage that I was going to come back and start Toby's Estate Coffee. I was just over there still thinking 
about maybe being a consultant to the Australian coffee industry, or to growers, or staying in Brazil and getting enough 
experience to get myself a job. I suppose also having a university education helped, and having a language and English. 
So I didn't know where it was leading to, but I was good at picking up jobs here and there to keep me going and actually 
the thought of coming back to Australia was a bit dull - it was all just too good over there. I had this beautiful place 
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and I was living in the country and I thought "I could handle staying here" I came back for Christmas and I was really 
thinking, "What the hell have I come back for?" Anyway, I started talking to Dad and he was saying, "You know, you're 
getting on now and what have you got, and what are you doing?" 

Df How old were you? 

Toby 27 or 28. You know, like, "What are you doing? I think you really should stay here and start a little business." And so 
Dad got me quite enthusiastic about the idea of roasting, and also that he was going to be my partner so he invested 
some money into a roaster for me and I started roasting and putting it in bags. 

Df Where were you getting the beans from? 

Toby Coffee comes in 60 kilo Hessian sacks and they're $600 about, and I couldn't afford that, so I used to go to another 

roaster and buy five kilo bags off him of a variety and roast them up in my little roaster in my mother's place in the 

garage. I turned it into the factory and Dad and I remodelled the garden into a nice setting under a tree. That's where 
I started doing coffee tasting quite regularly which was a good income for me, and coffee training. I had the machine 
outside, and the little roaster... 

Df Your mum must have been thrilled! 

Toby Yeah, she wondered what was going on, and what was my father, her ex-husband Roger, up to. What are they doing? 

This is crazy. Where's the rent? He's taking over my garden, my house". Then I think she came around in the end because 

she realised that I was getting busy and things were looking good. 

Df Just word of mouth? 

Toby Yeah, total word of mouth. I had a couple of friends in hospitality so there were a few pubs, a few cafes, a few 

restaurants... It started slowly and I'd talk to people and say, you know, my coffee is the best and everything else in 

Sydney is really bad. 

Df Did you believe that? 

Toby Yeah, for the most part. I came back from Brazil and I didn't want to really go back and roast in Australia because I 

thought, you know, the coffee scene in Sydney is really pretty bad, there's not much happening so, you know, what for? 

Then I came back and realised actually it was good market to start a business. 



hole in the market for some great coffee. 


And there still is. There's 


a whole lot of ordinary coffee around and there's no real training and no one's really taught how to make it correctly. 
You know, everyone's after the [free] cups and the umbrellas and there was no core product involvement from cafes. 

Df So it wasn't about the cafe wanting the best coffee, it was more, "Who's going to give me the free espresso machine 
and the umbrellas?" 

Toby I think Sydney and Australian coffee has come a long way in seven years. I'm also very fortunate that in the year after I 
got back there was the first Aroma Coffee Festival which is now a big thing and the food growers' markets - the Pyrmont 
Good Living Growers' market, the Northside Produce Market, Fox Studios market - all started. I was just wholesaling, so 
the markets gave me a little bit of a retail front and good exposure. 

Df And how many cafes do you supply to now? 

Toby About 200 - mostly in New South Wales, mostly Sydney. We are stretching into the country. The country's really a great 
market for us now - country New South Wales is just fantastic. It's not a backwater anymore, especially when it comes 
to food and produce. Farms are diversifying, they've got their own produce, they're into food, they have time to be into 
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food, and more and more young chefs, or retired chefs are moving out there from the city. Yeah, that's it. So there's a 
fair bit in New South Wales. We've got a distributor in Perth, WA. That's developing quite well. Brisbane, Noosa, not much 
in Victoria, a bit in country Victoria, not much in Melbourne yet but we're heading down there soon. 

Df That's got to be the natural place for you to go. 

Toby You know, the rivalry between Sydney and Melbourne with coffee... I get the feeling that Melbourne definitely has the 
upper hand, just with the fantastic cafe scene they've always had. Sydney's still probably not as great a cafe scene, but 
I think definitely Sydney's coffee is better. 

Df For one reason only and that's because Toby's Estate's here. Even being a barista now has become quite an art form, 
which I think is fantastic. 

Toby There's a lot more respect. It's actually like a proper job now. You're not just someone who's just going to jump on the 
machine and, you know, it's different to pouring beer. It's a skill and it's an art and there are some good baristas around. 
And apart from making coffee, you're in a certain place where you've got to make a lot of it, and people stand in front of 
you going, "If I don't get my coffee soon, I'll rip your head off." And the menu goes on forever, and it's soy or... There's 
value in it so they pick up some good money, and of course Paul Bassett winning the World Barista Championships a 
couple of years ago, he's a great ambassador for the country and he's really made everyone more interested. The National 
Barista competition was just on, and the whole competition is fierce now. 

Df Are you a judge? 

Toby I used to judge. That's where I met Paul, judging him. I used to judge instead of compete because I got involved helping 
develop the competition and get it all going. 

Df Is training baristas still a big part of what you do? 

Toby We've just opened our new training facility. Whereas before we were training at night in the cafe when it closed up, 
now we've got a daytime facility with more espresso machines. We have four levels, we put people on programs - they 
can do intensive courses, or young kids can call up and say, "I want a job but I can't get a job becasue I haven't got 
any experience". It's like, where do you get experience? Who's going to give you the lucky break? So the machines will 
also be there so people can practice and clock how many hours they've done and use that on their CV. It makes a huge 
difference. There's 

a new breed of people opening cafes and 
they’ve really wised up that fresh, good coffee made 
well makes a difference. 

It isn't the marketing of the coffee company, it isn't the colour of 
the cups, the style of the machine... And they're a lot more savvy, because at the end of the day if a cup of coffee tastes 
good someone's going to have a second cup. So the cafe owners are wising up. 

Df A cafe can use great beans, but if the barista's doing a bad job, what's the point? 

Toby We select from the raw product before it's roasted. We cup it and go through that selection process, and decide on which 
is a good bean and have our blends. Our Single Origin coffees are state grown which we sell retail and also more cafes are 
taking these Single Origin coffees, and grinding them separate to the main blend, they're something different. So there's 
a lot of time involved in that, and then the care in roasting, and the quality of our bags that we put it in, and how soon 
we put it in the bag so it doesn't oxidise and lose any aromatics because coffee's a fresh product, it can break down quite 
easily in the air, and then making sure the baristas are trained. If any one of those steps in the chain isn't done correctly, 
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then it just ruins the whole product. So all those little steps just to get to the final great cup of coffee. 

Df Would you like to have Toby's involved in more steps back down the chain? Is the dream of having the coffee plantation 
still alive? 

Toby Yeah. I'd like to sit around on a coffee plantation one day! The state it's in at the moment, it's moving ahead and it 
needs a lot of attention so I think that's what I should focus on and I'm enjoying it. 

Df You've now got three cafes? 

Toby Yeah, we've got three cafes. One in Woolloomooloo, which we opened four years ago, that's where the espresso school 
is. There's a roaster there and an espresso bar and the main office. And then a little hole-in-the-wall cafe in Potts Point, 
and a new cafe and our new production warehouse in Chippendale. There we have a much larger space and it's quite a 
good showroom for the wholesale customers to come and see our product and what we do. We've put a tea emporium in 
there. We've always had teas alongside the coffee, but the tea we import direct from the farm and pack it. 

Df Is that enough shops for now? 

Toby That's it, yeah. No more. 

Df How much does the espresso school rely on you? 

Toby I guess I've got an incredible staff, they're very knowledgeable and they're very capable in their roles. So if I disappeared 
to Brazil again, I don't think it would be the end of Toby's Estate. In saying that, I guess I have a role in which direction 

and what it is to be, and what it is to become - that's what I want to be doing. When I started it, in the first couple 

of years 

/ was roasting, and packing, and delivering, 
and training, and doing tastings, 

and doing everything I really enjoyed 

about the coffee, but then it's become a business and then you're developing a business which is exciting and great. 

Df Bo you think you're a natural businessman? Do you enjoy that side of it? 

Toby I guess... We've got this far, so I must be doing something right! But, I don't know, the expanse of skills needed to run 

a business and a growing business, you need other people to help you. I've got some strengths but I'm not really good 
at a lot of other things. 

Df What do you think are some of the smarter decisions you made along the way? 

Toby I think the decision just to stay true to coffee and keep the focus on the product... You know, in the early days people 
would go, "You'll never make it in the business because you don't give [espresso] machines away", but I guess by sticking 
to the belief that no, it is the product, and finally breaking through that, it proves that there is another way. Marketing 
in coffee is huge, there's a lot of advertising, and there's a lot at point of sale and there's a lot of money going into that, 
into the cost of the coffee. We had to convince people that nothing's for free, you pay for it in coffee so why don't you 
just pay for better coffee? I think that the school, concentrating on the education and spending time with the public 
doing a tasting, you're letting people understand what coffee is, demystifying it to cafes and getting them in control of 
the product. We've stuck to the idea that if we have a school then cafe owners will come because the results will show 
and they will have a small successful business themselves. Sure, early on you're just doing it because that's what you love 
doing. You're passionate about it, and you want to share your passion, and people like passion. It's attractive and it's fun 
and it's great to hear people be passionate about something. So then to other people it becomes addictive as well. 

Df You are very passionate about coffee. 

Toby People are passionate about coffee. Seriously. Some of our customers are so passionate about it that if we don't have 
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their beans it's like they're going to stand there until we've roasted them. There are guys in science labs blending up 
their own coffee and sending us notes. And people with their machines, they're upgrading their machine in their home, 
and they've done all the courses. Really the consumer, at the end of the day, makes the product because then the cafe 
has to deliver what the consumer has a better understanding of. I think me doing a lot of those tastings taught people 
a bit more about it, or I hope it did. 

Df You just raised the bar. 

Toby Yeah, and it's still shooting up. I mean, you talk to the baristas in the barista competition and they're like... I was talking 
to one guy who was the gun of the last couple of years and he's just scratching his head now going, "I'm surrounded by 
these guys and it's just like, who's the lucky one at the end of the day? They're all such good baristas. Where do you go 
from here?" And they're competitive. They dedicate a lot of time to training to win the World Barista Championships. 
There's quite a lot to it, and it's tight, you're under the clock as well. They're coming out shaking all the cups, it's the 
most harrowing thing and you just ask what are people putting themselves through it for? 

Df So what's Paul Bassett doing now? 

Toby Paul's an incredible success story because he has put together a six part TV series on the Lifestyle Channel on coffee in 
Australia, he's got some contracts working for milk and coffee machine companies and he does private consultation. 

Df Like an elite athlete. 

Toby He's got managers and I'm sure he's got psychologists as well... He's on the speaking circuit. How's that? So it's nuts. 

Df And you're never tempted to enter yourself? 

Toby I've been tempted, yeah, but I'm not that competitive really. I guess my ambition lies in Toby's Estate, and I probably 
concentrated my energy into Paul in his early days... 

Df It's nice nurturing people who are coming through. Is Jo more of the activist, she's more the... 

Toby Yeah. As my focus is really more coffee product and stuff, Jo has a rounder focus, which is a great thing that I believe 

in, but she puts a lot more of her energy towards the charity side and I sometimes have to remind her that we're here to 
sell coffee not give it away! She's got a great natural feeling for that sort of thing which is great and we have a mutual 
understanding, that that's where we want to take it as far as it works within the means of the business. 

Df What are some of the core fundamentals in the way you live your life? What makes you grateful? 

Toby I like people who are into things for the right reasons. People with a bit of spirit, who give life a go and also have 
some concern about people around them. I also like footy and cricket. That's something I try to do - not take it all too 
seriously but there are some serious elements to business and people, you know, the Timor thing and everything but also 
just, have a laugh about it all and enjoy it. And yeah, my parents, my mum, my dad, they're both good people. I've got 
some good friends. I'm very lucky, and a good wife. She's a good-spirited person. God, I rely on my wife. 

Df I know I've read somewhere that you spent time in France when you were young and then again - was that after Brazil, 
when you said you went to Europe? 

Toby I went to France for awhile, helped out with some roasting in France. You know, it's like as you go along 

you pick out more what you don’t want to do, 
which makes you do what you do. 

In my experience, and this is a 

generalisation of course, France traditionally roasts coffee quite dark. This guy I used to help roast in France would roast 
it dark to the point where I would've thrown it away, but they like it. The darker you roast it the more bitter it gets, and 
the more you cook away flavours. You're not actually allowing the natural flavours in the beans, fruitiness and all the 
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other flavours to develop through the roasting practice. I felt most people I was roasting with weren't really focussing 
on that at all. 

Of Can you blind taste the difference between a bean from Timor and a bean from Brazil? 

Toby Yeah. I guess. Your brain's an amazing thing and you learn a huge amount of flavours, and they're stored somewhere 

in your brain and identifying certain coffees... If I was to drink 20 of these coffees every day fora week, at the end of 
the week, sure. I'd be able to recognise them, if they were being brewed and roasted in the same way. There are certain 
flavours in certain coffees in certain regions you can identify quite easily, and even to a point where you know how 
something's been roasted and if it's roasted too light or needs more this, or more that. Your brain works in a funny way 
and it really is quite clever at picking up those things straight away. 

Of It's only your brain, my brain wouldn't. 

Tohy Everyone can taste. Sure, some people might have a little bit of a genetic disadvantage. We've got the largest range 
of coffee beans in the country. I'd say. We've got a ridiculous amount, it's silly. You can end up telling the difference 
by the look of them, you know, when they're green - the bean starts green - to then when it's roasted. And people go, 

. " God ' you can tell just by looking at it that it's..." Well, if you have your head stuck in beans for that long you tend to 
work out what it is, you know. 

Df How do you have your coffee? 

Toby Funnily enough, I don't have an espresso machine at home. If I didn't have cafes and I didn't visit cafes that much I 
would have an espresso machine at home. I do like my espresso and I don't drink a lot of milk. Probably the most milk in 
a coffee I'd have would be a piccolo latte, which is a mini-latte, or a macchiato. I just prefer it black - that's the way 
I look at coffee. So 

when I get to work the staff usually throw 
me a double ristretto macchiato. 

Df Ristretto? 

Toby An espresso shot is 30ml, and a ristretto is the first 15 to 20ml, so it's two of those. It's really intense, and toffee thick, and sweet 
if it's made well and with a little speck of milk. I love those and, yeah, sometimes I have a few too many - three or four of those 
in a day - but there's not too much caffeine in the first part of coffee, you see. The longer you brew the more caffeine comes out. 
So ristretto, the first part of coffee, has a lot less caffeine in it. And we only use Arabica, there's Arabica and Robusta. Robusta 
has a lot more caffeine in it. We use the finest Arabica coffee, of course, which has all the beautiful flavours and it's lovely coffee. 
Arabica is a variety. Cafe Arabica, is the botanical name. Robusta's the lower-grown, more hardy, robust plant and more disease- 
resistant as caffeine is an insect repellent type of thing. It's its own protection. Coffee's easy to grow, and all this stuff about 
selling bloody fertilisers... I went to this conference and all these farmers in Brazil were into the latest and best fertiliser that's 
going to yield you more coffee and all this bullshit and it's just some fucking chemical that they're ttying to sell and its terrible 
and they don't need it at all. You go and visit an organic farm down the road where this guy goes, "What a lot of crap," and he's 
grown fantastic coffee. That used to piss me off, it used to boil me up. Australia has very mildly caffeinated coffee because we 
don't have any diseases, touch wood, as yet because there's such little coffee in the countty. So 

a couple off 

shots off double ristretto is nothing really. 
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Louise Oben is one member of the trio that is Dinosaur Designs. A remarkable company whose spirit still remains the same 
as it was when they were just three final year art students getting together on Friday nights to make Fimo jewellery to sell 
at the markets the following morning. Now, 20 years on, their immediately recognisable pieces are works of art in their own 
right, and for Louise, straddling the worlds of fashion, design and art is a very comfortable place to be. 

Df So I know it's your 20th anniversary this year. 

Louise It is our 20th year. It is unbelievably amazing how quickly it's flown for us because all three of us have enjoyed the 
journey of Dinosaur Designs. When we first started we were three young art students in our postgraduate year and all 
three of us were majoring in painting and drawing. We immediately became friends within the first year of art school 
and had been admiring each other's work and talking and we really got along very quickly and very well together, and 
we used to go out together and party... And then eventually, when you get to postgraduate level at art school, there're 
really not many job opportunities and we thought let's create our own job opportunity. So we decided first of all to start 
printing fabric and making clothes and this was, like, say, late '87 and if you remember that time in fashion, it was kind 
of very flamboyant, very Jenny Kee. It was a great time, a very creative time, a good time to start because it was a time 
where people were much more expressive with clothing, and fabric, and printing, and pattern and mixing patterns. So 
we started printing fabric and then heading to the markets on Saturday mornings, Paddington Markets. Markets are such 
a great place to start a business. We sold hardly anything, like $20 for the whole day, but I think it was more about the 
experience than anything... and meeting people. That was the most valuable. We were there for about two years. 

Df Wow. So your whole last year of art school and the following year? 

Louise Yeah. Because we all had visual painting and drawing experience, the print aspect of it was great, but the clothes- 
making aspect of it was really, really tricky. So we decided it really wasn't our medium and we started making jewellery. 
The moment we started making jewellery, that's when everyone was really paying attention and really looking. I think 
that making jewellery for us became much easier, we felt much freer with it because you could be more sculptural and 
painterly, and all the things that we loved doing we could apply to our designs and jewellery. 

Df You came from a very artistic background. Did you ever doubt that you would do something in the creative world? 

Louise It was something I'd never really thought about much. I was surrounded by it, and it just seemed like a very natural 
thing to do, and it's something that my whole family loved doing. My mother's an artist, my father is, and my brother's 
involved in the arts as well. He also draws and paints and he has an art gallery in Paddington, and my parents' friends... 
I feel very lucky to have been immersed in that world, particularly that I have a love for it as well. It would have been 
a strange place if I hadn't. But something else would have come out of it in a different way, because initially I feel that 
everything's creative, whether you're doing mathematics, or engineering, or anything. It's just all about the way you 
apply yourself. People say, "I don't have a creative bone in my body, I can't draw", but if you can't draw and paint, that 
doesn't mean that you don't have a creative bone in your body. It's just what interests you in the end. 

Df Do you still draw and paint? 

Louise Yeah, I do, as much as I can. I still have all my sketchbooks and I do a lot of drawing, particularly when I'm travelling in 
notebooks - it's a constant thing. I'd like it if I had more time to paint, but Dinosaur has just become so all-consuming. 
We employ over 60 people now and we wholesale round the world. We have kids - I have a daughter, and Liane has two 
daughters, and Stephen and I are partners. 

Df I didn't realise that. It's quite rare that partners in a romantic sense can work in a trade or business together. The three 
of you must have such an amazing relationship. 

Louise I think we've just really learned how to work with each other. Everyone has their moments, but we just somehow can 
always overcome anything and it remains a great friendship because that's such an important thing, really, with anyone. 
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Friendship is the most important thing, and I guess part of having friendship is sometimes understanding how people 
work with each other, particularly for us. We have our own separate creative space in our offices. We give each other lots 
of creative space, and we seem to have struck a really good balance (see page 75 *When 1+1-20). 

Df Was there ever a point where you thought, this isn't worth it, we're risking our friendship trying to do this together? 

Louise Sometimes, definitely. We've hit some stages where you just think, "Oh God, how are we ever going to get through it?" 

But the best thing about it is that we have got through it, and we're still here 20 years later. The fact that we did get 
through it has been the most rewarding thing in a way because we've been able to really nut things out, and 
we haven't just thrown our hands in the air and walked away - that's just too easy. 

Df Are there any tough times that you often refer back to - "Oh, remember that time when..."? 

Louise Because we were at art school all day, we'd start designing jewellery in the afternoon after art school and be up all night, 
and then often we'd arrive at the market stall with, like, wet earrings and things that hadn't been quite been finished off, 
things like that. Sometimes when we're travelling it can be very intense. You just have to know how to give each other 
lots of space. I could tell you some funny - there've been some really funny stories. Just so much has happened in that 
time between now and when we had our first head office in Kings Cross - where I think Tropfest is now, on the corner 
of Bayswater Road. That was a great starting point. We actually had a studio with John Coburn, the artist. His wife had 
cancer and she died, and he felt that he needed someone else in the space seeing as there were separate rooms. So we 
started from this little tiny room in Kings Cross. And then John felt that he needed even more space, so he ended up 
saying, "Look, why don't you guys have this space, and I'll go find an even bigger studio." 

Df Was he a friend of your father's? 

Louise He was. There used to be a little chocolate factory there. It was funny, you'd be working late and 

you’d hear 

all these striptease sounds through the wall, 

and just to get 

through to the front door sometimes you'd have to pick your way through all the prostitutes and the needles and the 
whole thing. From there we moved into Surry Hills and this area [Strawberry Hills], but you can't believe that 20 years has 
flown. It has given us incredible opportunities to travel and do the things that we love doing, so it's very rewarding. 

Df So there's no regret that you didn't follow a more traditional artistic career like painting? 

Louise I think in the end for us - a lesson from my father [John Olsen], being an artist, it's a very lonely existence. You have 

to really be just in the studio and there's not much communication with the outside world for months and months at 
a time. He often says to me, "I think one of the hardest things is that isolation". And just, you're spending it on your 
own, all day, and the canvas is in front of you. He said that's been the toughest thing of his career. When we started 
Dinosaur we were, like, 19, 20 and you just didn't feel like that. We wanted to do something together,, and we wanted 
to do something revolving around community. And we also loved fashion, but we didn't want to actually feel we had 
that isolation. We wanted somehow to have that balance between being isolated, and creating something that you can 
do with more people around you. Originally, when we first started Dinosaur we had this dream of being just students 
who had this little company and we'd spend most of our time painting, but it ended up being the other way around 
completely. It completely overtook us and now we hardly have any time to do any painting. 

Df So when you do draw, it's generally ideas for designs as opposed to, like, the church roof next door? 

Louise Yeah, it is. For me personally, because I come from such an artistic family, I also have that slight pressure that I feel 

like anything I create in a way gets kind looked at because of my... I feel in a way quite creatively free doing what I'm 
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*When 1+1=20 



While some of us prefer to create 
alone, others find their greatest 
inspiration in collaboration. As 
Graeme Murphy, Artistic Director of 
the Sydney Dance Company (SDCo), 
says of his recent collaboration with 
fashion designer Akira Isogawa and 
artist Gerard Manion, “When you 
get the right people, the sum of two 
becomes twenty”. 

Their collaboration is all the more 
remarkable because not only has it 
spawned a ravishing new piece for 
SDCo, titled Grand, but Akira and 
Manion have both taken the fruits 
of the process into their own work. 
Akira’s recent showing at Sydney 
Fashion Week featured not models 
on the catwalk, but dancers wearing 
many of Grand’s ‘costumes’. Manion, 
who created Grand’s sets, also took 
the piano as his inspiration for a 
recent exhibition. 


In preparation for a talk he gave 
recently on creative partnerships, 
Murphy spent time pondering the 
nature of collaboration and decided 
that “it’s a fancy word for working 
with people. You can collaborate 
with a colleague at the bank I’m 
sure”. How then do you describe 
that magic moment when a word, a 
drawing, or a “But what if...” from 
one collaborator triggers an “I’ve got 
it” in the other. At those moments 
surely it’s a matter of collaboration 
plus inspiration. 

Collaboration, plus inspiration, 
plus the right environment. For 
Grand’s creators, finding the right 


environment meant going to a farmlet 
in Tasmania. Hours were spent poring 
over the intestines of an old pianola, 
yellowed piano scrolls (which, lo and 
behold, became costume material), 
and “talking poetry”. 

Graeme describes the result 
- “Suddenly we were all going off on 
tangents, it was beautiful. And all of 
that’s come home to roost... It’s all 
reflected in the costumes, the set and 
the selection of music.” The result is 
just “Grand”. 
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Dance by Graeme Murphy 
. with piano in mind 

Featuring works by Ravel, 
Bach, Villa-Lobos, Gershwin 

Pianist Scott Davie 

Costume Design Akira Isogawa 
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doing with Dinosaur because 


it's on the periphery of fashion, it’s on 
the periphery of design and art. 

I feel like it's a very comfortable place to be. 

Df Rather than producing artworks which would be critiqued to death. 

Louise Yeah. And exhibiting. My brother feels the same way, that pressure. Maybe later on perhaps it's something we may do 
more of, but at this stage... But looking at my father, being an artist, it's an incredible lot of study all the time. He gets 
up at five in the morning and has books out and he's already starting to draw, he's drawing the coffee. He's incredibly 
disciplined. And that's another thing about Dinosaur, we've been incredibly disciplined between the three of us - in 
terms of our work ethic, and being there 100 percent, and exploring every avenue of what we're doing. 

Df Do you travel a lot with work? 

Louise I do. We now have a store in New York as well. This is our third year now in New York. So we go over once or twice a year. 
Steve and I go and then liane goes later on in the year, so we break it up between us. We now have a head office there 
as well, and a little apartment in the building, in Mott Street. Have you been to New York, do you know Mott Street? 
Next time you go, you have to go. It's a really great area. It's in Nolita and there's lots of great cafes, and galleries, and 
restaurants (see page 76 *Australita). It's a really buzzy area, full of young designers. A bit like Paddington in a way, 
because the rents are more affordable, which is the way Paddington started off, a lot of young designers have had the 
opportunity to start businesses there. It's also wonderful because amongst that there's like Sigerson Morrison shoes and 
handbags. It's a great mixture of lots of things. It's been great for us, it's just opened the doors. There's an incredible 
cross-section of press that goes through New York. You'll get Russian Vogue to Italian and Singaporean. Every company 
seems to have a head office in New York. 

Df So it's increased your global exposure by being there? 

Louise It has. It's increased people's awareness of Dinosaur to a great extent. 

Df Are they aware that it's an Australian company? 

Louise Sometimes we get the funniest comments. We had this couple come in a few months ago and they said, "So this is 
from Australia. Is this like some kind of indigenous kind of handicraft work from the desert?" And when we opened a 
bank account there. They were like, "Okay, now, we've got this company here and they're from Austria, and they've got 
a website and it's in English...". It was so funny. I think Americans are still really discovering Australia. It really is, 
like, down under for a lot of Americans. It's just the other end of the world to them. It's been interesting in the last 
year, because the awareness of Australia, with the movie industry and stores that are opening in America - there's an 
Australian bar in Nolita and there's this little cafe - it's like more and more Australians are starting to pop up. I think 
also with this sort of alliance with Iraq, and that whole yucky thing, that there seems to be more and more awareness. 

Df Do you wholesale in America as well? 

Louise We do a little bit. It's tricky for us because everything that we design is made in Australia, and everything's made by hand 
so we can only really produce so much. We've really reached the point now where we can't supply everyone that would 
like us to supply them because we just can't, we can't produce it. It would be easy for us to go over to China and get 
a whole lot of things made but for us, it would lose so much by doing that. We really want to maintain that we're very 
involved in the whole creative, and the whole making, process of what we do - we don't want to lose touch with that. 

Df Do you think that a lot of the products' appeal is their individual, handcrafted feel? 

Louise I think it is, definitely. I think that's one of the most important ingredients. When you touch one of our designs you can 
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THE PRINCE 

Unique by Design 


To rethink the concept of a hotel room 
To reinvent the expec tations of the patron 
To create a new benchmark for boutique hotels in Australia 
To create a hotel which would satisfy' on both a psychological 
and physiological level 

To create an environment where the senses would be both 
soothed and stimulated 

A Bluestone reception desk floats in front of a 
double height curtain lit by pink lights. The prototype 
for the Felt Chair by Marc Newson, and Le Chaise 
by Charles and Ray Eames serve as both seating and 


sculptural pieces within the space. 

Public spaces were designed with a theatrical 
aesthetic. Dark walls, floor and ceiling create a 
negative against which cane lights, timber stools 
and hot pink Arne Jacobsen Egg Chairs sit in 
strong contrast. 

A warm, neutral textured pallet flooded by natural 
daylight, set with an eclectic mix of furniture, lighting 
and objects. Combined, they create a deceptively 
simple interior that, whilst modernist in approach, has 
an inviting domestic quality. 





{Louise’s things} 
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CITY OF MILAN 
AWARD 2005 
FORYOUNG 
AUSTRALIAN 
DESIGNERS 
COMPETITION 
EXHIBITION 
AND AWARD 


— Proudly supported by Motorola 

— Seventeen young Australian 
designers of promise 

— Two cities linked by design 

— Two prestigious exhibitions 

— One extraordinary award 
—13 to 18 April 2005 at the 

Triennale di Milano, Milan Italy 

— 07 to 15 July 2005 at the 
BMW Edge Federation Square, 
Melbourne Australia 

Motorola welcomes this 
project as an opportunity 
to inspire and excite leading 
young Australian designers. 

Seventeen creative designs 
to be seen during April in 
Milan, or July in Melbourne. 

www.melb-mHan.com 
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feel that it's been touched. Often when people first come into the store they want to touch it, and it's very important 
to touch stuff. When we first started designing, we were already making jewellery and so we wanted the homewares to 
be bigger versions of the jewellery in a way. With jewellery it's so important that you can touch and feel pieces, and it's 
the same with homewares, that it's got that hand-felt quality. And we also love that aspect of resin being a relatively 
modern, hi-tech material as it's a plastic, yet we're using it in a very kind of hand-felt way. 

Df It's pretty toxic, isn't it? 

Louise It is when it's being made, yeah. We have a room downstairs which is completely ventilated because when it's setting, 
and when it's in liquid form it's quite smelly. When we first started making it, it was really tricky because no one else was 
using resin so it wasn't like we could call anybody and say, "How do you use this stuff?" It was real trial and error. 

Df Whose idea was it to get into resin? 

Louise We were at the markets, and a guy called Geoffrey Rose - he designs harps made of laser strings and when you touch 
one, it makes these beautiful sounds - was doing these things he called "frozen moments". He did a beer can, like it had 
prised up and had been opened but it was a frozen moment. He did this thing where a toothbrush with toothpaste comes 
out - it's very pop art in a way. He made them all out of resin. At this stage we were making everything out of Fimo and 
we used to get really sore hands from pounding the Fimo, and rolling it, and making shapes. And he said, "Look guys, 

you should use this stuff called resin. I use it on my 
frozen moments. 

You should give it a whirl." He said, "You can make a mould and make multiples", 
because we were doing everything one by one at this stage. From that point onwards, it was like, "Wow. This thing resin 
can do an endless amount of things." The possibilities of what you can create and design is just endless and we still, 20 
years later, discover even more things about it. It's like a paint, and I think that's another aspect that really appealed to 
us because it was like working with paint and it was quite sculptural and all its colours. When you first have resin it's like 
this clear liquid and you add the colour in, so it's like mixing your own colours on a palette. It's just incredible, there's 
never-ending aspects to resin, as a material. 

Df So where do you continue to source all your ideas from? 

Louise It's a never-ending thing, like, you just keep drawing. Like at the moment there's this big thing on necklaces and 
bangles, and then during the mid '90s there was this incredible minimal thing where jewellery was just like swept right 
away. That's when we started doing more homeware, although we still were designing jewellery. But for us, the most 
important thing is that we design things that we feel are beautiful and that we're not designing to fit into any kind of 
trend or fashion. I think that's why, as jewellery company, we've been able to survive. It's more about a philosophy, or 
the way people think, rather than a business that's overly sort of trend-based, or fashion-based. 

Df Well, it's worked so far. 

Louise So far it's working really well and it's nice now - particularly now in fashion - that it's going back into things which are 
very creative, and eclectic, and more individualistic and not such a uniform and, sort of, coming full circle back to that 
really wild time in the '80s. It's gone through that minimal stage, and now it's getting kind of wild again which is very 
exciting. It's a very inspired time to be designing jewellery. 

Df Do you set aside time to design? 

Louise A lot of the time, no, you just have to go with the wave. It's like coming in on a wave, and then you kind of have to 
adjust and adapt to everything that's going on around you to find the time to do as much designing as you can. We've 
also got a team of production people that work with us so that we three get the ideas happening, and then they can 
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By Hande Renshaw 

Although Australia is miles away from the design Many talented designers share a common problem 

centres of the world, it seems the gap from Milan to - they have the design ideas but not the technology or 
Melbourne is slowly diminishing. At times we may manufacturing capabilities to produce their designs in 

need to work twice as hard to stand out, but once we Australia. “We see so many designers walk through our 

do, we really shine. doors with incredible sketches of their products,” says 

Australian design is hard to define. Unlike design Sasha Titchkosky from Koskela Design. “We don’t want 

from some countries which has an underlying to stifle [their] creativity, but the issue is always the 

characteristic that makes it instantly recognisable, same... How can they get their designs manufactured 

defining Australian design is not so simple. Our without the necessary infrastructure in Australia?” This 

designs have slowly been creeping their way into the is the dilemma that is stunting our development within 

international spotlight for some years now, but when it the design sector. So how can we keep it local? “Our 

comes to design culture, we still have a long way to go. furniture and products are all made in Australia”, says 

We have the resources and the talent, so why is it we Sasha, “We designed our pieces with technology and 
are not seeing more of those ‘Made in Australia’ labels physical capability restrictions all taken into account, 

on our design products? If it could not be made we simply changed its design.” 

After months of persevering and setbacks, Koskela 
found the tradespeople to turn their designs into real 
pieces of furniture. 


*A Design Culture 



Photograph - ReadyMadeMarket 2004 State of Design Festival. Penny Reid 


Melbourne is fast becoming the design centre of 
Australia and Kathy Demos, founder of Kathy Demos 
Pty Ltd (and more recently the founder and director 
of the National Design Centre) has had quite a bit to 
do with it. For over a decade, Kathy has been striving 
to put Australian design not only on the map but also 
into our lives, and in July her patience, devotion and 
involvement in many design organisations will pay 
off. Her dream of opening and directing the National 
Design Centre in Melbourne’s Federation Square will 
finally be a reality. 

The National Design Centre will be Australia’s first 
major design resource centre. Whether it’s fashion or 
furniture, jewellery design or architecture, the Centre 
will be aimed at increasing the significance of design 
in Australia. “For the first time, Australian design will 
have a central hub,” says Demos, “one that will extend 
an understanding of design — its achievements and 
potential — to a broad audience”. It won’t matter if 
you are an emerging designer, a design professional 
or you just love to admire design, the Centre will offer 


the opportunity to immerse yourself in some Australian 
talent and deepen your knowledge of design. 

The launch of the National Design Centre will 
coincide with the Melbourne Design Festival, an event 
created to celebrate Australian design. The theme of 
this year’s Festival is “Beauty, rich and rare”, which will 
be the inspiration behind many of the exhibitions. 

Among the exhibitions held will be The Milan 
Award, which was launched at the Fondazione 
Triennale De Milano at the much celebrated Milan 
Furniture Fair this year. The brief for the competition 
was set by Melbourne’s sister-city, Milan, and is a 
great example of the power of international design 
awards. Demos, as Director of the Festival, is helping 
to establish an important link between the cities of 
Milan and Melbourne. 

Design awards are the perfect tool for getting the 
world to notice emerging Australian designers: they 
allow for international recognition and, in most cases, 
instant exposure. Australia is on the path to embracing 
a design culture. With the advent of initiatives like The 
National Design Centre and The Milan Award, the road 
to international recognition for Australian designers 
may not be so long. 


execute them for us so that's great. You can get things up and running. Like at the moment we could be working on 20 
different designs. Something in silver, and then some new bowls, and then it's a necklace and beads. There's all sorts of 
things going on at the same time which is a very exciting environment to be in. We don't take over each other's designs 
although sometimes we can influence each other. People are always trying to nail us down - it's like, "Who designed that 
one and who designed that one?", but I think one of the reasons why we've survived so long as a partnership is that we 
don't go, "Oh, I designed that" because then 

the ego enters into it, and once 
you start doing that, that’s the destructive element 

to it all. So we've always kept that out, we design as a team in that respect. We can design things very harmoniously 
along the same kind of storyline that we've come in at the same time with. Because we've kind of created a language 
between the three of us, everything that we design just enters into that vocabulary. We all have a deep respect for each 
other and really admire each other's creative and visual sensibilities. 

Df Do you try not to take it home? 

Louise When you leave here, you've really got to close the door, but it's hard not to, particularly creatively. When you see 
something, or you get excited by something it's always lovely to share it with a friend or your partner. The business 
aspect we really try and lock away, because that's the most stressful part of having a business like this. Having four 
stores and 60 employees... We were just like three young art students. We didn't come from a business background at all 
and we started the company really on $200 and it just has grown. We've grown as people as Dinosaur has grown. It was 
good that we started small because when the stakes are low, if you make mistakes it doesn't cost you a fortune. Through 
our years of experience we've obviously got a much bigger company, but we have the understanding of 20 years of doing 
this business behind us, whereas 20 years ago we were just completely innocent young art students happy to have $20, 
and just so thrilled that someone was buying it too. We still can't believe that you make something, and someone loves 
it and wants to buy it. And even today that still gives you a buzz - when you see someone walking down the street with 
bangles and a necklace on. You kind of go, "Oh!" It still gives you a thrill. I love it when people have bought something, 
and it's become theirs and they've created their whole style around it. It's great when you see someone use it in a really 
unexpected way, and in a way that you didn't intend it to go that just Looks incredible. That's such a thrill. 

Df Some of the highlights? Your retrospective exhibition at Object Galleries must have been wonderful. 

Louise Yeah. I think almost a bigger highlight was in 1989 when we were part of an exhibition of Australian fashion ["Australian 

Fashion: the Contemporary Art of Dress"] that went to the Victoria & Albert Museum in London. 

Df So that was only three, four years in? 

Louise Yeah, we had to design something about Australia. So we designed a dress made out of resin seashells, and there were 
seahorses as a little fringing around the neck of this little halter dress, and a crown of seashells, and we just thought 
that was so Australian, and they really responded to us in London. So that was an exciting time. It was around that 
time when Kylie Minogue was really big in London and she was wearing the jewellery too. And then the retrospective at 
Objects, that was wonderful and then doing Tokyo Designers' Block. Once a year designers from all over the world meet in 
Tokyo in October, and they exhibit all over Tokyo their latest work and designs. There's an area called Aoyama and there's 
this fantastic museum/gallery called Spiral - we had this big show in there, which was wonderful. That's the other thing 
about seeing different cultures looking and responding, and that's when you realise how Australian it is (see page 85 *A 
Design Culture). From New York to Japan or London, people really respond to the sense of colour and sense of Light and 
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*Wabi-sabi,,,,,,,o v 


It’s in the quality of the dye and print of the skirt on the 
woman across the street. Somehow it feathers and bleeds, 
and it’s really quite pleasing instead of being wrong and 
imperfect. It’s in the glaze of the cup that you drank tea 
from this morning, dripping softly dow n from the rim to 
the curve of the base, and the way it felt in your hand, like 
it belonged there. It’s in the autumn leaves, crunching 
underfoot, in the sanded-back walls of your best friend’s 
house and in the perfume you wore last night, with its 
odd mix of lemon, rosemary and patchouli. 

Wabi-sabi is an aesthetic concept that embodies 
aspects of impermanence and asymmetry. It is humble, 
unpretentious, in tune with nature and hewn from 
nature. It is also however, notoriously difficult to define 
by Western standards. 

If you search too hard, you may not find it at all. It slips 
through your fingers. The most w abi-sabi of moments w ill 
be one w hich you hadn’t expected, like the great Japanese 
warlord looking forward to a garden full of flowers in the 
tea master’s garden, yet only finding one single blossom 
on the altar of the tea-room. Or the feeling that comes 
when you had hoped for a pleasant sunny afternoon, but 


a downpour occurs instead, leaving you stuck under a 
veranda with the sound and smell of rain dripping all 
around you. It is therefore to accept the unexpected, 
to appreciate the now, what you are given, instead of 
searching for an unattainable, absolute perfection. 

Ezra Pound’s 1926 poem In a Station of the Metro 
captures the essence of wabi-sabi, the poignancy, with an 
aw areness of solitude and impermanence: The apparition of 
these faces in the crowd: Petals , on a wet , black bough. 

So much being said with so little; allusions to nature, 
implicit beauty and the temporary nature of ourselves 
and all in this world are contained within these two 
lines. The ambiguous lends itself to w abi-sabi, there is no 
definitive answ er and a multiplicity of interpretations are 
possible all w ithin the refined boundaries of artistic code. 

Western attributes of’ aesthetics are gently blown apart. 
A piece of art, w hether an interior, garden, music or obi- 
sash created in the spirit of the w abi-sabi aesthetic, aims 
to commune with nature and to bring about a feeling of 
union, or samadhi, in the viewer or user of the object. It 
works much as a zen koan would, kicking mud in your 
eye, so you can see, or glimpse, enlightenment. 
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it being resin. A Lot of people in Tokyo Look at Australia as being this beach culture, like a holiday place, a surfie place. 
I think that the more people see Australia as also having an interesting culture, which has been developed over so many 
years now, and art and so forth... So being part of Tokyo Designers' Block has been very exciting, and we also designed 
T-shirts for that as well. We've been going to Tokyo for the last ten years, and there's this fantastic guy called Kurosaki 
Sen and he's like a launcher of designers. He launched [the designer] Marc Newson in Tokyo many years ago, and got 
him to design the Pod Bar, and helped him get his production for one of his chair designs up and running. He's a great 
entrepreneur who encourages young designers that he's wanting to establish at Tokyo Designers' Block. 

Df And did he come to Australia and find you? 

Louise No, we had an exhibition at a store called Seed, which is part of a department store called Seibu. He came along, saw 
the show and went, "Ah, very good." He's got a fantastic design store in Aoyama. The wonderful thing is wherever you 
go in the world you always take a little something with you, and it's like you get to know a place much more when you're 
actually working in it, and you get the chance to meet people you wouldn't normally meet as a tourist. 

Having courage in life is just so rewarding... 

Somehow the journey becomes more important than the actual outcome. People often ask, "How do you survive in 
America?", because it's a really tough market, and there's everything there so you've really got to have a point of 
difference. You've really got to make sure that you have something else to say, because they've heard it all before, and 
if you stand out and have a different point of view there they love it, and they're really fascinated by it. Australia has 
known us for 20 years, and is much more familiar with us, we've become part of the furniture. But it's exciting in the 
States to open a store, and for them to go "Wow". We have a different vision to everybody else - even the material that 
we use, they're not familiar with. Obviously plastic jewellery's been around for a long time, and so has resin. I think Coco 
Chanel was the first person to design a pair of resin earrings in the '50s, so it's not the first time it's been used, but it's 
the way it's being used. I guess it's the same with anything - clothes, fabric, or ceramic, or silver - if you can somehow 
put enough of yourself into it to make it different, that's what makes it interesting in the end. You have a different way 
of looking at that material to interest people. 

Df Have you had copycats? 

Louise Yeah, we have. We've had people come into the store and buy a bowl, and take it to China, and get it moulded up and 
we've really fought against it because to us every piece is like one of our children in a way. We really put our heart and 
soul into each piece, and for someone to look at it like a money object, and just take it overseas and rip it off, it's just 
not our philosophy whatsoever, and it's totally corrupt really. It's like robbery. We've had a big corporation - after the 
court case, part of the agreement was that we didn't mention who they were - but we were able to stop them from doing 
it. It's the third case where we've stopped someone doing it. Also resin isn't a material which is easy to manufacture on 
a mass level, so although they tried to rip it off, it doesn't come off as well. 

Df No. But when you say they're handmade, you're referring to the way they're hand polished? 

Louise Just the whole hand-finishing in respect of each piece, you can't do that on a mass level. You can always see that it's 
just been rubbed off, or been in some kind of machine, or has a generic pumped-out look about it. So that's our strength 
in a way, that it is handmade. That's the point of difference, that hand-felt sort of thing again. 

Df It's the beauty in the imperfections. 

Louise It's wabi-sabi (see page 87 *Wabi-sabi), that's the Japanese term, it just touches a core in you. When you see it, it 
immediately touches your heart and I think that's something that handmade things do to you. The thing about being 
human is that one of the first things you can remember as a baby is that feeling of touching things. 
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In the film industry, Troy Lum is considered a bit of a legend. Not only did he have the foresight to buy the rights to Amelie 
from script, but was abo prepared to buy those for Farenheit 9/11 from just a paragraph outlining Mike Moore's idea for 
the film. He's not afraid to go where no distributor has gone before, and it's unlikely that films such as Travelling Birds and 
Raising Victor Vargas would have shown at cinemas here if it wasn't for Troy. Troy Lum is Hopscotch Films. 

Troy Wong Kar-wai, the director, is in town. He just told us four days ago that he was arriving, and that we needed to hook 
up two days of interviews. 

Df He contacted you because you distribute his films here? 

Troy Yeah, I'm doing 2046, which is his upcoming film. His next project's with Nicole Kidman, so I think he's having lunch 
with Nicole today at her house - so hobnobbing around. 

Df You must do a bit of hobnobbing yourself. 

Troy Just a bit. 

Df Do you get sick of it? I suppose that's a loaded question, isn't it? 

Troy No, I do get sick of it, but it's one of those things that you're either in the mood for or you're not, and it's just so much 
part of the job that you can't really afford not to be in the mood for it. I don't really, what do you call it, like, schmooze 
around too much. 

Df I'm sure the best part is that you meet some fantastically talented people. And you've been in the same industry for 
quite a while now? 

Troy Yeah. I haven't actually done anything else. I started in the business when I was 21. I travelled for a couple of years 
after university, came back here. I did writing at university and I wanted to be a writer - it was the only thing that I 
was really, really good at, and I really loved it. The biggest sacrifice I think that I've made doing what I do now is that 
I don't write any more at all, and I miss that part of myself a lot. 

Df Having a creative outlet? 

Troy I think I spent so much of my life identifying myself with being that person, that that was so much caught up in who I 

was, and so I had a pretty hard time letting that go. I missed that idea of myself, do you know what I mean? So I came 
back and I was really struggling - 

I had very minimal career prospects, 
because Vd never really done anything besides work 
in restaurants. 

I'd worked in hospitality and gone to university. I did a Business degree and an Arts 
degree, but I'd actually never applied it any way. 

Df Did you ever try and get anything published? 

Troy Yeah, I got a few things published actually, in really obscure sort of poetry journals. I was really into poetry. It's not 

very vocational. I used to do short stories and stuff, and then I think it was just that pressure of thinking that I had to 
do something with my life, and I had all this energy that I wasn't putting anywhere. 

Df Was there pressure from other people, or it was mainly yourself? 

Troy Oh, no, there was no pressure from anybody else, my parents aren't really like that. I was just one of those people who 
was completely unemployed, but always really busy. I was just busy doing things all the time, and I just wanted to focus 
that in some way. First of all I wanted to be in publishing, because my first passion before films is books. I love books. 
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and so I thought well, I'LL get a job in books, and I just couldn't get anything at all. Then I thought well if I can't 
work in books then I'll work in film, but only independent film, which is what I really loved as well I wrote a letter to 
Dendy [Films], and I got a job there as the office junior when I was 21, and then things changed and by the age of 24 
I was running the company. 

Df So, hang on, "Things changed, and by 24 I was running the company", how on earth did that happen? 

Troy I don't know. I think about it sometimes, and I don't know how it happened either. Dendy was owned by a husband and 

wife team, and it was very much a private company. They were a distribution company and they had four cinemas, and 
then when it got taken over by a public company they both left so there was this massive vacuum. I'd been there for a 
year when this all happened, then I got put up into a sales role, visiting all the cinemas and stuff. And then someone 
else left, and all of a sudden I was basically running the company. The first release that I did was a film called Waking 
Ned Devine, which did really, really well. 

Df So when you say you "did it", you mean you sourced the film? 

Trov I didn't source the film, but I released the film - going to cinemas, doing the marketing campaign, the publicity, I 

basically put the whole thing together. And from then I found myself running the company, and no one actually said 
anything. But it was funny, because I didn't really know anything and 

I was so young, 

I didn’t really know the rules! 

That year I went off to Cannes, and we bought the 
Blair Witch Project, All About My Mother - the Almodovar film, and Buena Vista Social Club. And basically, I came back 
and that was probably the best independent package that anyone had bought for years, and that was it, and that was 
my job, and it started from there. 

Df So when you're in Cannes you see, what, hundreds of movies? 

Troy Yeah, I see probably about five or six movies a day for two weeks. 

Df And so out of those 80 movies or so, you just go with your gut on which you think are going to be most successful. 

Troy Yeah, it's just instinctive. It's tricky, because you definitely lose more than you win in distribution. Second guessing what 
the public is going to like is difficult, but especially second guessing what they're going to like in literally six or seven 
months time, because it takes you that long to go from the market to actually release the film. So you've got to be very 
much aware of what else is around, what else is going on. I don't really believe in picking trends, but over the years... 
Like, the whole documentary thing came about when we bought Bowling for Columbine. But at the time, when we bought 
Bowling for Columbine I wasn't actually thinking, "Oh, wow, documentaries are going to become a new thing". 

Df That was really the first one though. 

Trov Yeah, pretty much. I mean we'd dabbled before in documentary. I'd released Buena Vista Social Club, and I'd done a 
film called One Day in September, but no one really considered a documentary a film that they would see at a multiplex 
cinema, they might see it at some small cinema (see page 96 *The New Cinerati). So that changed everything. 

Df So you saw the film and you thought, okay I really think there's something here? 

Trov I saw the movie - I'd never watched The Awful Truth, so I didn't even know who Michael Moore was at all - and was just 

like, fuckin' hell, this is amazing. It crystallised for me all the thoughts that I already had about the United States and 
the cycle of violence. It was stuff that I'd thought about over the years, and so to see it on screen, it's really amazing 
the way that he did it. I remember quite vividly there was a big standing ovation in the Palais, and everyone came out, 
and I was thinking, well, it's really in essence just a documentary about gun control, but it speaks louder than that. It 
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*The New Cinerati, .. 


Our movie appetites are changing. 
An increasing number of art 
house inflected feature films and 
challenging documentaries are 
winding up in the quickening 
current of mainstream cine culture. 

Movies that would once have 
been written off as commercial 
suicide are now popping up all 
over the place. Films like Aussie 
horror flick Undead (2003), docos 
like Touching the Void (2004), 
Travelling Birds (2002), Tarnation 
(2004) and uncomfortable dramas 
like Mysterious Skin (2004) and 
The Assassination of Richard Nixon 
(2004) would never have seen the 
light of day outside a film festival 
ten years ago. These days they not 
only attract critical attention but 
respectable box office receipts. 

Although it is tempting to 
wonder whether mainstream 
audiences often years ago could 
have responded to today’s films, it’s 
equally interesting as to whether the 
decision to expose such films could 
have even been made back then. 

So should we thank a brave new 
acquisition/distribution/exhibition 
verve for today’s cinema? Probably, 
but films need an audience and 


audiences need to be entertained. 
If there is change it’s because 
audiences are responding to it. 

But why? For a start audiences 
now have a film literacy they never 
had before. Filmmaking is no 
longer a mystery; nearly everyone 
has first hand experience waving 
a handycam around. Most people 
understand an angle, an edit and 
the length of a shot. Beyond that 
is the incredible growth in short 
film festivals, a growth that has 
encouraged informed audiences 
and edgy practices. On top of 
this, audiences arrive in theatres 
equipped with a film foundation 
courtesy of the education system. 
Get through high school and 
you have not only studied a few 
films, you’ve probably made at 
least one. And then there are all 
those who still weren’t satisfied. 
You’d be amazed how many folk 
wandering the streets have tertiary 
qualifications with strong film- 


related components. 

Information provided by 
television, radio and press is the 
icing on the cake. The popularity 
of specialized movie shows and 
dedicated magazines is plain. In 
fact a film section in anything 
on the newsstand now seems 
compulsory. With all this passive 
input it’s no wonder we are all so 
film hip. 

Audiences are now a ‘cinerati’ 
and if the film industry takes risks, 
they’ll keep up. Eavesdrop in any 
cafe and you are just as likely to 
hear chatter about Wong Kar-wai, 
Michael Moore and the latest 
news from Cannes or Sundance 
as anything else. In fact don’t be 
surprised if your barista went to 
film school. 



was my first Cannes as Hopscotch, as my own company, and so I guess there was quite a Lot of pressure for us to start 
off with something that was going to... But it was a huge risk, not just in terms of the film itself, but also saying this is 
what our company was going to do. I think at the time I paid what was a record price for a doco. 

Df So is there a sort of bidding war that goes on? 

Troy There is, but it's not open bidding, and it's like any other business where you have relationships. I've released, I think 
probably close to a hundred films, so I've got good relationships with producers and sales agents and I've got a good 
reputation for releasing a certain film, so if you have a certain film then I'm the person to do it in this territory. It all 
adds up. It's also the money you put up front, and how much you love it and you've got to get to know producers who 
respond to different things. Some producers are just all about the money, some are about your passion and how much you 
want the project and what you say you can do for the film, which is the spirit that I respond to the most. But yeah, you're 
never bidding against your competition in the open. That makes it a bit harder, because sometimes it's behind closed 
doors, or at a party, you know what I mean? You're always basically working. When I'm at Cannes I wake up at seven in 
the morning and am in bed by two in the morning. The whole day is just full on working for two weeks, and that life is 
pretty weird, because for me it's about three or four months of the year I'm away. I work a circuit (see page 99 *The 
Circuit) of Berlin, Venice, Cannes, Toronto, LA and Hong Kong some years as well, Sundance. And so you're constantly 
away in this artificial world where movies are the only thing that matters, and it's pretty insane. You really lose what's 
going on in the rest of the world in many ways. 

Df A completely surreal existence. 

Troy It's really surreal. When you're in these film markets there's a daily newspaper that comes out which is just all about 
who's bought what, who's sold what, reviews of films, just movie news. They've got enough news to release one every 
day while you're away that goes for 40 or 50 pages, and there's four of them. Screen International, Hollywood Reporter, 
Variety, and Moving Pictures. So each day the first thing you do is look through the trade magazines, that's how unreal 
this world is. You don't even pick up another newspaper so anything could happen and you'd have no idea. All you 
know is what films are cool, what films are bad, what's screening, who's here, what's what, but no idea about what's 
happening anywhere else. Everyone bangs on about September 11th, which gets a bit boring, but we were in Toronto 
when it happened, so we had all these people from all over the world, who are people I see constantly, but don't really 
know very well. And people are freaking out, and it was just Kafkaesque. They shut the festival down, no one could get 
anywhere, so for four or five days you had the whole international film community stuck in Toronto without being able 
to watch any movies, without all the stuff that we usually had to occupy us, none of the trade mags, and we had to 
talk about other things all week. At the time I remember talking to some people, going, this is really great for the film 
business. All of a sudden you had people crying on your shoulder and blah blah blah. I had moments with some people 
during that time where I actually saw who they were for a moment, and you think if you break that barrier, from there 
on it's going to be different. It wasn't. It wasn't like that at all. It took the industry literally until the next market, and 
everything was back to normal again. 

Df You've chosen a really interesting industry. 

Troy It's like two different lives in a way. I've got my life here and then I've got I guess my circuit life. If you can imagine, 
of the core players there's about 500 people, so 

about 500 people basically 
choose everyJilm in the world that people see. 

We see each 
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other all the time, you know each other's taste, and people know the history of things that you've bought. When you get 
introduced to people they go, "This is Troy, he bought Blair Witch and Amelie...". It's like a little badge of honour, and 
it's so surreal. And then of course when you have like a big failure, you carry around these films like a ball and chain for 
the rest of your career. 

Df Have you had any major flops? 

Trov Yeah, I've had a lot actually. My hit rate is better than most, but, well, I mean I don't really, it depends on how you 
classify failure. Unfortunately the big driver of success in our business is box office, unfortunately for most it's really 
the only driver of success, but I don't want to judge success and failure on box office. So there are certain films that I'm 
really proud of that have flopped really badly, but I don't consider them failures. Films like Raising Victor Vargas , which 
is one of my favourite films that I've bought, or a film that I bought last year called Together, a Chen Kaige film. I really 
loved those films. 

We buy a lot ojjilms that we know aren’t 
commercially viable, 

but it's important for us, it's important for the brand that we're still 
bringing in really good cinema, even though they might be commercially challenged. On the flip side as well, the majority 
of films that we buy are commercially driven, but I think every once in a while you've got to buy films that you love, and 
sometimes those films that you love end up being big hits. Bowling for Columbine was a film that I just really loved, and 
really didn't have a commercial sense of it at all, but bought it because I loved it and I think that's really important. 

Df Did you get the rights to Fahrenheit 9/11 because you'd bought Bowling for Columbine ? 

Troy It definitely played a big part. Australia was Bowling's most successful territory in the world pro rata, so Michael Moore 
knew of us. When 9/11 wasn't even in production, he basically offered us the film, but only had a paragraph on an A4 
page about what it was about. He needed a big chunk of change for us to be able to do it, again, it's a punt that you take 
based on the abilities of the film-maker (see page 101 *Before the Artist's Camera). I always think that the director's 
the most important part of any film, and I think you've got to back the talents of brilliant directors. So it was a big risk. 

I was sitting across from one of my best friends, probably in the world, who's also on this circuit. She is a French woman 

who works for Wild Bunch, an amazing company, who do the riskiest films and amazing stuff, but we've always been 
really good mates, and really good mates without ever doing business with each other. And then all of a sudden she had 
Fahrenheit 9/11 and she was selling it on behalf of Michael Moore. She said, "Troy, we've just got to put our friendship 
aside," and then she said, "I really want you to have this film, but I need to close it in the next ten minutes because 
this other company's coming in, they've made an offer". So the window on that film was ten minutes, the price was half 
a million dollars, and all I had was one paragraph, and one of my best friends actually selling it to me. So I just made a 
really instinctive - could have been stupid - decision, but it ended up being a smart decision. But it's hard to say that it 
was a smart decision at the time, based on such small things I can't really figure out if it was smart. I remember coming 
out, and telling my business partners Sandie and Frank, "I've just bought Fahrenheit 9/11." They were like, "How much?" 
And I told them, and both their faces just dropped, because we all knew that if the film didn't turn out, then we could 
have just lost the company on that one. 

Df Really? What would it have had to do at the box office for you to recoup that? 

Trov Well, you'd have to spend at least half a million again on marketing, so probably about three or four million... 

Df And did it do that? 

Troy Oh, we did eight million. That's what the business is like. I mean it's about personal relationships. I think when a lot of 
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^5 The Toronto International Film 
Festival started out as a collection of 
films from other festivals — a ‘festival 
of festivals’ now universally regarded 
as an ideal platform to premiere 
films. It\s considered the premiere 
film festival. 

Mostra International d’Arte 
Cinematografica (also known as The 
Venice Film Festival) is by far the 
oldest film festival that still takes 
place today. It is part of the Venice 
Bienale, a major biennial exhibition/ 
festival for contemporary art. 

*£ The Berlin International Film 
Festival is a place where filmmakers 
and producers come together 


to sound out international co¬ 
production possibilities to make 
into reality; it also has the largest 
audience of any festival in the world. 
^ The Sundance Film Festival, 
founded by Robert Bedford in the 
rugged mountain climate of Utah, is 
credited for helping to blur the lines 
between big budget Hollywood fare 
and indie cinema. 

* The Los Angeles Film Festival 
is held in the heart of Hollywood 
and is recognised by the Academy 
of Motion Pictures as a qualifying 
festival for the Short film categories 
of the Ac ademy Awards. 

>1^ The Hong Kong International 


Film Festival brings highlights of the 
previous year’s international films to 
a local audience and promotes local 
noteworthy films in the Hong Kong 
Panorama series. 

❖ The Cannes Film Festival, the 
world’s most prestigious festival, is 
famed for the balance established 
between artistic quality of films and 
their commercial impac t. The award 
for best film is the Palme d’Or. 

^ The World Film Festival held 
in Montreal is known for it’s 
eclectic international flavour. It is 
a fascinating festival that promotes 
cultural diversity and claims to be 
the most highly attended. 
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people say, "You've got really great taste, you buy really great movies", and that's what people think my ability is, but I 
actually don't think it's that at all, because most of the time when I'm buying a movie all my competitors are going after 
the same movie. I actually think my best attribute is I get on well with people, and I don't really try to be anyone else, 
and I'm really social so I actually quite enjoy staying up to two o'clock in the morning having drinks at Cannes. I know 
that sounds like such a wank. Our major success this year so far has been a film called My House in Umbria. If you know 
my taste in films, it's like the anti-taste - I hate those movies. When that screened, my partner Frank saw it and said, 
"Fantastic, it's going to do really well, Maggie Smith in Tuscany". I really was resistant to the film. 

Df You thought it wasn't Hopscotch? 

Troy Yeah, not Hopscotch, not the kind of film that we do. And then now of course it's the biggest hit of the year, and my 
talent there was not actually knowing that it was a good film, my talent was just wanting to back up my partner who 
really loved something. Instead of fighting him and going, "I don't want you to do it, I don't like it", I said, "You like it 
then let's go and do it". It's a different way of being good at what you do, because even if it didn't work, you still know 
that you backed your partner in a positive way. 

Df So who are your partners? 

Troy Frank Cox, who has been in the business for 30 years. He owned a company called New Vision. We have that library 
now, which has the seminal art house films of the '80s and '90s; the Three Colour trilogy, basically the whole Jarmusch 
catalogue, the Kevin Smith catalogue. Clerks, Chasing Amy, Monsoon Wedding, amazing films. And there's Sandie who is 
I guess my professional soul mate. We'd been working with each other since I was 21, she started at Dendy about two 
months before I did. I'm more numbers and relationship oriented, so I do sales, accounts and a lot of the relationship 
stuff, but she does all the marketing and all the artwork. We describe it as everything that you see about the company 
is Sandie, and I'm everything that you don't see, the airy-fairy stuff. The way Hopscotch came about was that Frank was 
basically my main competitor when I was at Dendy but we were obviously at different stages of our lives. 

I’d just bought Ameliefrom script, which no one 
had ever really done before 

- bought a foreign language film from script. 

Df Yet it's such a visual film. 

Troy Yeah, but it was so beautifully written. I think I paid 60 grand for Amelie and it did about seven million box office. 
Frank and I always got on really well and what I liked about him was that even as a competitor, if you had success, he 
never begrudged your success. And when we did Amelie, he came up to me one night and he said, "That was such a great 
campaign, good on you. You must do really well, you must get a really big share out of that". And I know, thinking about 
it now, it was a tactic, but I was "No, I don't actually". He goes, "What do you mean?" I said, "Well I'm just an employee". 
He goes, "But you're running the company, don't you get a share in the success? We should talk". So it basically progressed 
to Frank saying to me in a very personal way that he wanted to change his life, that he'd done very well out of the film 
industry, but he didn't want to do it in the same way that he was doing it now. He wanted to travel, and he wanted to go 
to all the festivals, and meet all the friends and some of the people that he's known for 30 years, but he didn't want to go 
through the day-to-day of running a company and releasing the films and stuff. He saw me as his opportunity to take a 
step out and our partnership was based on that, and based on trust. I can't imagine any of Frank's accountants or lawyers 
thinking that he was doing a smart thing, because the deal that he put on the table was so weighted towards me, I mean 
it was ridiculous, he was putting up all the money. And he just wanted to change his life, so he spends about half of his 
time here in Australia, and the rest travelling in Greece or Cuba or whatever. But he still has a major hand in what the 
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* Before the artist’s camera 


By Kate Bezdr 

For Kutlug Ataman, and an increasing number of 
artists and film-makers, there is no distinction between 
art and him. 

Born in Istanbul, Ataman began his career as a 
feature film-maker. Studying film at the Sorbonne and 
UCLA, his early independent feature films received 
numerous awards. In 1997 he met Rosa Martinez, 
curator at the Istanbul Biennale, who suggested 
Ataman venture into the art-world to seek a different 

Q 

context for his work. In a very short time his museum 
installations also received critical acclaim, this time 
at the Istanbul, Venice, and Berlin Biennales, at 
> Documenta in Kassel, and in numerous galleries and 
museums throughput Europe and the USA. 

Ataman’s film-based museum installations are 

q 

portraits of individuals living on the peripheries of 

q 

society, defined by ghetto life, peculiar obsessions, 

c; 

§ or transgressive sexualities. Themes of otherness 

5 

1 ; and obsession run throughout Ataman’s works, and 
1 fact and fiction are blurred as people construct their 

identities before the artist’s camera. 

c 

An area known as Kiiba first emerged in Istanbul in 
the late 1960s as a neighbourhood of safe houses in a 
dangerous time. In today’s Istanbul, few people could 
tell you exactly where it is: some say Kiiba lies in the 


southern part of the city, close to the airport, others 
doubt whether it still exists. Today Kiiba comprises 
a few hundred makeshift clapboard dwellings that 
are still home to non-conformists of diverse ethnicity, 
religion and political persuasion united in their defiant 
disregard for state control. 

Kiiba , Ataman’s recent installation, is the result of 
the two years that he spent exploring and mapping 
the area’s physical and psychological terrain through 
the lives of 40 inhabitants. On each television set that 
makes up work, an inhabitant relates their personal 
journey. Some are heart-wrenching, some are heart¬ 
warming, all are mesmerising tales of survival. 

Perfect Strangers (inti. KiibaJ. Kutlug Ataman. 

22 June - 4 September 200 5 
Museum of Contemporary Art 
George St., The Rocks, Sydney 

Coinciding with the MCA exhibition, the 2005 Sydney f ilm 
festival inaugurates Ataman's latest feature film Two Girls 
2005 season. 

Kiiba is commissioned by Artangel and co-produced with 
Carnegie International 2004/200 5, Carnegie Museum of Art, 
Pittsburgh; Lehmann Maupin Galleiy, New York; Thyssen - 
Bornemisza Art Contemporary (T-B A21), Vienna and 
Theater der Welt, Stuttgart, and the MCA 









company does, just in a different way. I was wanting to change my life, because I just wanted another challenge. At the 
time it was a strange decision to make - because I was running a really, really successful company, I could have stayed 
there for the next 20 years and done what I did, and I had a great team - but 

I just needed to do something else and so I went 
out on a limb. 

It was really just a lifestyle change for both of us that actually meant something, and 
then when that happened I just realised I couldn't really do it without Sandie, so she came over and we made her a 
partner as well. 

Df And you obviously saw a gap in the market for a company like Hopscotch. 

Troy There wasn't really a gap in the market, but it was mainly... I mean Frank has a great reputation in the market after 30 

years, and I was, I guess, in those international terms and in that world I'm talking about, I was the kid that everyone 
saw as having the Midas touch, because as I said, everyone talks about your successes and no one talks about your 
failures. So I was just the guy who released Blair Witch and bought Amelia and so because of all those independent hits 
I carried around all this kudos. You know, it was weird but no one talks about all the big time flops that I had as well. 

Df So you are, what, 26 at this stage? 

Troy 26, 27. I think youth is a big thing as well. I've always made sure that I was my own personality. I think in that 

international marketplace I stick out like a sore thumb because I'm young and I'm Australian, but I don't look Australian. 

So I think in that sense it really helped me. Especially in the film business which is all about perception, it's such smoke 
and mirrors, because everyone's reputations are based on such flimsy things, and I don't really operate in that way. But 
by the same token I use it to my advantage when it's there. So there wasn't really a gap in the market, I just basically 
knew that no matter where I went I would take my relationships with me. 

Df Yeah. And that would be your point of differentiation? 

Troy Yeah, the point of differentiation was me, and Frank, and our tastes and the stuff that we want to do and the fact that 
we do buy films that we love and that 

we buyf lms for political reasons 
— which is one ojthe reasons why we bought 
Bowling for Columbine. 

It was like a really salient, political view point that we have, 
and I think all of those things mean something. So if you're buying films that are an extension of your personality, 
then I think you are your own unique thing, so there wasn't really a gap in the market, because the market's probably 
overcrowded. 

Df As you said, they're all bidding for the same films anyway. So when you say you buy films for political reasons, in that 
one paragraph about Fahrenheit did you realise how politically charged it was? 

Troy Yeah. I mean he [Michael Moore] basically said that Bush got into government by sinister means. But also, what 
Fahrenheit 9/11 did was basically crystallise all the theories which the neo-conservative right which dominates our media 
took Michael Moore to task about - all that stuff is completely factual. There's nothing in the Jim that is actually an 
out-and-out lie. 
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“I don’t really own anything. I am not possession-oriented.” 
Sports pages Drawing 

My love of sport is probably more obsessive than my love of film. This is of mv late dog who I adored immensely 

Photos T-shirt 

These represent family and friends. This is mv lucky' t-shirt. 
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Df How did the media treat the movie? 

Troy Terribly. Terribly in this country, it was horrible. It was a great experience, but what it really showed me is just how in 
the pocket the Australian media is to American conglomerates, and how much of a sucker we are to all that bullshit. 
It really upsets me that neo-conservative, gutless crap is just pervading everything that we do in this country. Even 
respectable broadsheets that were meant to be left-leaning, they were like the worst - The Age, The Herald - they were 
so jumping on the bandwagon. It became a Michael Moore backlash, these papers would print a double page on all the 
inconsistencies in the film, and yet I never saw a double-page spread on all the inconsistencies in the search for weapons 
of mass destruction, which is what the film is fucking about. I would read a full-on critique on the movie about an 
unfair war, but I never ever read a full-on critique on the unfair war. And I just thought, what the fuck is going on? And 
I think that's really disturbing, it's really disturbing. I think Australia, in terms of its sensibilities, has just gone fully 
backwards in the last ten years, disturbingly so. The ground swell voice of dissention is actually not really there, and I 
find that really disturbing. So we do a lot of that sort of work, or just films that have a different idea about the world. 
I think that's really important. 

Df Is that where you think film has been extremely powerful? 

Troy Look, film's most powerful message is still to entertain, I still think that is its primary function, but I think you've got 
to give people a new reason to go to the cinema or just to move them. Each film that we do we try to make it a unique 
experience for a certain kind of person. I think somebody would say, "Look, if it's a Hopscotch film then I'm there", 
but funnily enough we don't really buy that way. So something like Touching the Void for instance, it's an amazing film, 
there's an amazing message in that film, but it's also a film that we thought was pretty much directed to a certain person, 
and once we found those people, it became something else. I think even with Somersault... Somersault was a funny one, 
because it was really about knowing the director Cate [Shortland] and thinking, you are an amazing talent. When we read 
that script, it was about seeing Australia and those characters in a totally unique way and so that's why we took that 
film on. We didn't take it on thinking it was going to win 13 AFI awards and blah blah blah. I think what we try to do 
is give a unique experience - whether it's Spellbound , or Travelling Birds , or Goodbye Lenin!, Barbarian Invasions - we're 
trying to give people different reasons to go to the cinema, not just to be entertained, but 

to see a 

totally different world or to get a totally different 
life experience. 

At the time when we bought Amelie from script, that was one of the reasons we did it. 
I mean for me, I loved that idea of that the small things in life are really important, and that's what Amelie was about. 
Like, even though there were special effects it was really about a unique personality in the world. 

Df And seeing the magic in things. 

Troy Amelie wasn't as much of a character as she was a feeling. Her character for me represented an actual feeling, that whole 

feeling of the world being beautiful for the things that you don't see, or the small things in life, or the searches for 
happiness and of sensory and tactile things (see page 107*Wonder Lust). She was actually an emotion, and by the end 
of that script I was in love with Amelie. I was in love with a character on a page, I just fell in love with her, just the way 
that she looked at the world and I think if anything that's what we're going to try to do. But we'll see. 

Df Do you consciously try to support the Australian film industry? Are you actually producing an Australian film? 

Troy Yes. We are. I think it's really important for us as a leading distributor to be involved in the Australian film industry. It's 
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* Wonder Lust 

When asked for the secret of his brilliance, Albert 
Einstein replied, “I have no special talents. I am only 
passionately curious.” 

It might sound like humble pie, but the greatest 
thinker of our age was offering a spoonful of magic 
pudding. The ingredients, he kept reminding us, were 
equal parts imagination and wonder, a good splash of 
curiosity and plenty of questions. 

“Imagination is more important than knowledge,” lie 
whispered cheekily after cracking some of the trickiest 
problems in mathematics and science. And a warning 
that the truth may not lie in what you think you know, 
but in what you don’t know that you know, or what you 
forgot that you knew when you thought about it. 

“Once you can accept the universe as matter 
expanding into nothing that is something, wearing 
stripes with plaid comes easy,” he quipped. What does 
it all mean, I wonder? And that, right there, is the point. 
Sometimes questions are more important than answers. 
Wondering is a finer art than knowing. 

And it wasn’t only Einstein who recommended rhymes 
over reason. “From wonder into wonder all existence 
opens up,” said the great Chinese sage Lao Tzu — it’s 
enough to make you wonder... isn’t it? 

But it’s not as easy as all that. In this great old age 


of science and reason there have been many enemies 
to wonder. Factories, light bulbs, overtime, television, 
‘experts’ and cynics have all put a boot into the 
delicacies on which human curiosity relies. In the spaces 
between doing, having, working, needing, wanting and 
especially — knowing — the magic of wondering can shine 
its light. Ask the experts — it takes a little wondering to 
discover those accidental questions that create thought, 
birth invention, develop understanding and feed 
imagination. 

What Einstein called the essence of genius, lesser 
teachers denounce as daydreaming and idleness. What 
Homer recognised as heroic journeys, are too often 
ridiculed as hair-brained escapes from the ‘facts’ of 
science, work, sanity, education and wealth creation. 

Lucky for us, we have the discoveries from those souls 
with enough passion for wonder to ride their crazy 
questions to the end. 

Columbus was one. He set off for the edge of a dragon 
and hell-fire infested world, and discovered the Earth is 
round. Leonardo da Vinci was another. He discovered 
that it was when not thinking that he had his best ideas. 
Ralph Waldo Emmerson, the great nature writer makes 
another offering on the topic, “When it’s dark enough, 
men see stars”. 



a lot harder than you might think, because it faces so many external challenges. 

DJ Being, what, the size of the market? 

Troy The size of the market, the way that most people think about the Australian film industry. It's not the film industry itself, 
it's the conditions of Australia, I think. When everyone bangs on about how crap the industry is I think what they're not 
really considering are the conditions that the industry operates under. We're a very small English-speaking country, and 
that means a few things. The first thing it means is that our language doesn't protect us naturally like in Korea, or Japan, 
or Argentina, because they want to see something in their own language. So we're an English-speaking country, but we 
are fully, fully dominated by America culturally - more so than any other English-speaking country in the world. I think 

last year about 93 per cent of our box office came 
through American films, 

American popcorn movies. Our TV's dominated by America, our 
radio waves are dominated by America, and the American system operates on a totally different basis. Australia produces 
15 films a year of an average budget of about six to seven million dollars. In the United States they produce hundreds to 
thousands of films a year, and the average budget is more than $60 million. Then we've got an Australian media that is 
so non-supportive of Australian films and actually don't understand. I mean if you're making 15 films a year as a nation, 
then you haven't even got an industry, that's a national hobby. There's no private funding in Australia for it, because we 
can't recoup out of our own market. If you make an Australian film for $60 million you can't recoup out of Australia. 1 
mean, very rarely, maybe for The Castle and broad Aussie comedies, but it's very, very rare. So I think there's some major 
obstacles, some would say insurmountable obstacles, to getting these films out there, and I just think that if a film does, 
it's almost a bloody miracle. Somersault has done extraordinarily well at the box office, it's done about two and a half 
million dollars, for an art house movie. But as soon as it won all the API awards the Australian media went out and really 
attacked it. Instead of understanding what's wrong with our culture, they want to attack people who are trying to give 
it a go against major odds. I find that really upsetting. So supporting Australian industry for us is trying to be involved 
in that process, but it's tricky. And it's got nothing to do with talent pool - the talent's obviously in Australia, because 
we have such amazing people going over to work overseas - it's the structure we have to work in, the budgets we have 
to work in, it's the mindset of the Australian public, and I'm hoping that it's going to swing around again for us. 

Df It's about due to swing. 

Troy Well, it's got a lot to do with the government and the pervading attitude in Australia - the fact that we've, I really 
believe, lost a sense of identity over the last 15 years of who the fuck we are. We're further away from reconciling with 
our indigenous past, and becoming a republic and becoming all those symbolic things that bind your culture together. 
We're further away from that now than we were 15 years ago. And so what does that mean? It means that we've got this 
rudderless cultural boat. It's really sad, because over those 15 years we've lost ground to the rest of the world, and in fact 
Australia hasn't had a worldwide film hit since Shine. Shine was a fucking long time ago and most countries in the world, 
including New Zealand, have had major international success in that period of time. I think the only way that we can 
really change where Australian films are at, is to actually change the way that we view ourselves as a country, because 
that will allow us to be able to stick our head above all the American stuff. But we don't have that at all, we don't have 
a very sympathetic regime, I should call it. 

Df That same regime would label you as being very "un-Australian". 

Troy Exactly. Well, 'un-Australian'just basically means going against whatever they think. It's like un-Australian's an insult. 
Well, if Australian means locking people up in mandatory detention, then maybe I want to be un-Australian. 
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